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THE NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


OME was not built in a 
day; but Pittsburgh 
has become a notable 
art centre as the result 
of a well-managed ex- 
hibition. One of our 
English contempora- 
ries, which, by way of 
promoting the existing 
cordial understanding 
between the countries, we suppose, de- 
votes a little space to American art, declares 
that “it requires a great deal of nerve to 
spend a whole summer in preparing a picture 
for the Carnegie exhibition with no hope of 
realizing from it beyond that it may take one 
of the prizes.” Nevertheless, most of the 
distinguished artists who had pictures in last 
year’s exhibition have been so well pleased 
with the results that they have contributed 
also to the present, and many not before rep- 
resented bear them company. In short, the 
effect of a good exhibition is not to be meas- 
ured by the prizes, or by the sales in the 
galleries, but by the stimulus and direction 
which it gives to public taste. - Several of the 
artists whose work was shown in Pittsburgh 
last year have profited in the receipt of new 
orders, and in sales through the dealers. 
They know that the exhibition has perma- 
nently strengthened and extended their repu- 
tations. Hence, they have responded with 
alacrity to the request of Director Beattie for 
new contributions ; and the exhibition of this 
year will be found to be an even better index 
to the state of the world’s art than the last. 


* * * 


It should be remembered, too, that the 
medals and prizes offered by the Institute 
confer a real distinction. Foreign artists are 
evidently satisfied with the work of the Paris, 
London, and Munich committees; and the 
constitution of the jury, selected by a vote of 
the contributors, is such as to merit the great- 
est confidence. Fritz von Thaulow, the painter 
of rushing streams, represents European con- 
tinental art ; John Lavery, one of the strongest 
men of the Glasgow school, stands for the 
British; and American art is nobly repre- 
sented by Chase, Twachtman, Weir, Lockwood, 
Tarbell, Freer, Vinton, and Vonnoh, under 
the presidency of Mr. Cauldwell, the Chairman 
of the Art Committee. The gold medal of 
the Institute carries with it an award of 
$1500; the silver medal, $1000; and the third 
medal, of bronze, one of $500. Besides these, 
there are two prizes, one of $1000 and one of 
$500, to be awarded, with ee to Amer- 
ican artists whose works are pfirchased for 
the chror logical collection. 





* * * 


INTERNATIONAL competitions are getting 
to be the order of the day. One of very 
great interest to architects is that for the 
buildings of the new University of California 
which are to be erected at Berkeley, overlook- 
ing the Golden Gate of San Francisco. The 
university may require from forty to eighty 
separate buildings, to be connected by covered 
corridors or open terraces, and will cost some 
$25,000,000. The heaviest contributor to the 
fund is Mrs. Phoebe Hearst; but many other 
wealthy Californians are helping it along. At 
a preliminary competition recently held at 
Antwerp plans by the following eleven archi- 
tects were selected from a total of nearly one 
hundred: Barbaud & Beauhain, Paris; Ed- 
uard Bérard, Paris; Heraud & Eichmuller, 
Paris; F. Blunschill, Zurich; Rudolph Dick, 
Vienna, and the following Americans: D. 





Despradelles & Stephen Codman, Boston; 
J. H. Friedlander; Howard & Cauldwell; 
Howells, Stokes & Hornbostel; Whitney, 
Warren & Lord, and Hewlett & Hull, all of 
New York. Mr. Howells is a son of the nov- 
elist, W. D. Howells, and he and most of the 
others selected have been trained at the Beaux 
Arts. It may be considered certain that 
whoever wins in the final competition, the 
buildings will be in the modern French style, 
which is a purified Renaissance, emulating 
the Greek in the refinement of its lines and 
proportions. The successful eleven will 
study the site, a plot about a mile long and 
half a mile wide, before preparing final plans. 


* * * 


It is gratifying to find that so many 
Americans have been so far successful in a 
competition of this importance, open to all 
the world. The Antwerp jurors were men 
of the highest rank in the profession—Jean 
Louis Pascal, of Paris; Norman Shaw, of 
London; Walter Cook, of New York; Paul 
Wallot, of Dresden; and J. B. Reinstein, of 
San Francisco. As is usual in such cases, 
the names of the competitors were unknown 
to the jurors. The University of California, 
as now organized, has over 2000 students and 
a faculty of 250 professors and instructors. 
The President is Dr. Martin Kellogg. 


* * * 


Waite California is thus making liberal 
provision for the higher education of its citi- 
zens, New York’s Mayor grudges the ap- 
propriations required by law to support the 
free circulating libraries of the city. But 
it must be said that some of his honor’s re- 
marks, though exaggerated, had a sting in 
them. “It strikes me,” said he, “that if 
some one wants to give employment to 
twenty-five of his friends, the only thing he 
has to do is to establish a library, and then 
ask the city to run it.” While this would be 
a very unprofitable thing to do, it is unques- 
tionable that the usefulness of our libraries, 
great and small, is much impaired by favorit- 
ism in the selection of the employés. The 
management of the Astor Library has long 
been notorious. No one goes there, except- 
ing a few privileged alcove readers, who is 
not prepared to waste time. But two of the 
employés seem to know anything about the 
contents of the library, and they are, of 
course, overworked. The Lenox Library has 
hardly made a pretence of being of service 
to the general public. While the Mayor’s 
remarks show plainly that he would like to 
manage the libraries for the benefit of his 
political organization, it must be admitted 
that they are now run on what are essentially 
Tammany principles. We shall never have 
real reform in New York until it is under- 
stood that nepotism, favoritism, and incom- 
petency are not confined to this or that 
political machine. Some of the representa- 
tives of the free circulating libraries claim 
that a great central library would necessarily 
be a failure, “ because it would be inaccessible 
to the poor.” A great central library is 
needed for quite other purposes than those 
that are served by the circulating libraries. 
We want both sorts. But the existing free 
libraries have been so badly managed that 
the public is almost indifferent. 


* * * 


Tue Philadelphia “ Photographic Salon,” 
the photographic exhibition of the American 
Institute at the National Academy of Design, 
and the exhibition of photographs to be held 
by the Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library, 
November 24th to December 31st, show that 
photographers generally are becoming alive 
to the necessity of artistic taste and judgment 
in posing and lighting the model, and in all 





the operations of the art. At present our 
photographers may be said to be divided into 
two camps. Much of the most artistic work 
shown at the Paris and London exhibitions has 
been that of Americans, and yet the majority of 
our practitioners and amateurs seem utterly 
without the artistic sense. The exhibition in 
which the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts has joined forces with the Photographic 
Society of Philadelphia will, we hope, estab- 
lish a high standard of taste. That painters 
like Vonnoh and Chase, and photographic 
artists like Stieglitz have consented to serve 
on the jury seems to promise success in this 


respect. 
* * * 


A curious and interesting example of the 
work of Ogawa Ritsuo, the greatest artist in 
lacquer of the eighteenth century, is to be 
seen at Tozo Takayanagi place, “The 
Sanshodo.” It is a gourd-shaped box in 
red lacquer, in imitation of leather, and orna- 
mented with archaic designs of storks and 
other objects in gold and colored lacquers 
and mother-of-pearl. In striking opposition 
to its free and effective style is the lacquer 
work on an ivory fan by a master of the mod- 
ern school, an extremely skilful treatment of 
a design of pheasants among lilies, in gold 
lacquer and mother-of-pearl of several tints. 


* OK Ox 


THE model of the proposed Lafayette 
monument for Paris, for which school chil- 
dren throughout the United States have sub- 
scribed the funds, is not approved by the 
French critics, who object to the great cost 
of carrying out a design that requires tons of 
granite and bronze, and would cover a great 
deal of ground with meaningless rails and 
pillars and benches, and so forth. It is 
probable that the design by M. Mauch will 
be greatly modified. The work is to be com- 
pleted by July 4th, 1900. 


* * * 


THE people of Omaha have a good right 
to be proud of the beauty of their exposition, 
the handsome buildings of which may be 
considered as full-sized models of what 
the architects might do in marble should 
they have an opportunity. An _ enthusi- 
astic correspondent expatiates over the 
blue sky, the golden evening light, and 
the purple haze resting on the bluffs 
that flank the Missouri, and on _ the 
solemn beauty of the scene by night, “ when 
the hundreds of thousands of incandescent 
lights prick the darkness and outline turret, 
dome, and fagade.” And, in truth, it must 
be a magnificent spectacle. Perhaps the 
coming century will see its like made per- 


manent. 
* kK * 


It is said that we should see more of Mr. 
Whistler’s paintings here but for our absurd 
tariff regulations, which have practically de- 
naturalized him and all other Americans 
who have spent a few years abroad. We 
believe that there is no warrant of law for 
this ruling, and that it is as purely arbitrary 
as anything done in the name of the Czar of 
Russia or the Empress of China. Of Whist- 
ler’s etchings there is just now an uncommonly 
good collection on view at Wunderlich’s, 
including many fine and rare proofs, among 
them the “ Little Pool” in three states, most 
of the early French set, the so-called “ Brit- 
tany ” set (the subjects were really found in 
the Vosges), the Thames set, the Venetian 
etchings, the Naval Review, and the Holland 
set, together with a number of recent litho- 
graphs, some of them in colors. It is the 
most comprehensive display that we have 
seen. Four of the early etchings are not 
described in Wedmore’s catalogue. 
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THE LONDON LETTER. 


THE VENERABLE PAINTER, GEORGE F. 
WATTS, AND HIS LATEST SCHEME OF 
PHILANTHROPY—ALLEGED DISCOVERY 
OF THE LONG-LOST “ DUCHESS OF DEV- 
ONSHIRE,” FOR WHICH AGNEW PAID 
TEN THOUSAND GUINEAS—WHOLE- 
SALE FORGERIES OF “ANTIQUE ENG- 
LiSH SILVER.” 


ONE of the most picturesque figures in 
London society, and certainly the most dis- 
tinguished painter, is the venerable George 
F. Watts. In many respects he resembles 
the great Titian. Not only in his art—his 
color, I think, approaches nearer that of the 
famous Venetian than that of any other Eng- 
glish painter, not excepting Reynolds—but 
also in his personality. Titian at ninety was 
still a vigorous painter, and so Watts is 
to-day, at eighty-three. With his ascetic 
feature, silvery hair, and pointed beard, he 
looks very noble as he stands before his easel 
in long painting smock, and a black velvet 
skull-cap worn well back. He is a philan- 
thropist in the truest sense of the word. 
Although by no means a rich man, he is most 
happy when he can devote his work to the 
service of his fellow-men. That his pictures 
still bring large prices was evident at the 
Ruston sale, last May. His generous decision 
to endow the nation with most of his can- 
vases prevents his work coming into the 
market, except at the dispersion of some 
private gallery of pictures. At the Rickards 
sale eleven years ago there were nearly a 
score of Mr. Watts’ works in the catalogue. 
Three of these reappeared at the Ruston sale, 
and each showed a marked advance. “ The 
Eve of Peace,” for instance, brought 1330 
guineas against 950 guineas in 1887. It is 
hard to believe, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that this artist at one time offered to decorate, 
free of charge, the walls of the great waiting- 
room at the Euston railway-station, on the 
sole condition that the company should pay 
for the materials used, and the offer was de- 
clined. 

Mr. Watts has just made another public- 
spirited proposition, and as its acceptance 
involves no problem of art and hardly one 
of expense, it is to be hoped that the benign 
intentions of the venerable philanthropist will 
not be thwarted this time. His scheme is 
the erection of a memorial to the heroes of 
humble life. He intends to make use of “ The 
Postmen’s Park,” which is the churchyard of 
St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate, and to place on its 
walls “tablets which shall commemorate brave 
deeds, done by homely folk, without thought 
of risk or hope of reward.” It is proposed 
to make a covered way round three sides of 
the quadrangle, supporting the shelter on col- 
umns, or timber if stone is too expensive. It 
is to be a sort of cloister. The memorial 
tablets will be placed on the wall, recording 
the brave deeds of the miner, the fireman, 
the life-boatman, the policeman, the engine- 
driver, the laborer, and the domestic servant. 
“ Every week some brave deed is done—and 
forgotten,” said Mr. Watts to a reporter of 
The Daily Mail. He added: “ It should not 
be forgotten. Such deeds as that of Alice 
Ayres—a servant-girl who, the other day, 
saved three children from a fire at the sacrifice 
of her own life—deserve to be handed down 
to posterity. . . . The memorials will be so 
simple that there will be no difficulty in re- 
cording them all—as simple as the impulse 
which led to the deed. No busts, no pictures 
—merely a tablet recording the date, the 
name, and the event. The scheme will not 
include the heroes of war, of the battle-field, 
or the warship. Honor is done already to the 
heroes of the army and navy.” 


“ There lies the man who overtopped us 
all,” Mr. Watts exclaimed recently, as he 
stood before the grave of his life-long friend, 
Burne-Jones. A generous epitaph, which few 
men in the profession will deny to the author 
of it himself when his time, too, shall come! 

A curious story to the effect that the cele- 
brated portrait of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, by Gainsborough, which was cut 
out of its frame in 1876 while on exhibition 
by Messrs. Agnew, the Bond Street picture 
dealers, and has been missing since then, had 
been discovered in Chelsea, has been given 
much prominence by the newspapers. It ap- 
pears thataparish official had occasion to make 
frequent visits to a tenement in Smith Street 
occupied by a poor woman whose husband, it is 
said, is now undergoing a long imprisonment 
in the United States for the part he took in 
a daring train robbery committed several 
years ago. One day, among a lot of lumber, 
he came upon a picture half hidden by dirt, 
which seemed to him to correspond with the 
description of the missing painting by Gains- 
borough, valued at ten thousand guineas, 
and for the recovery of which Messrs. Agnew 
had offered a thousand guineas. The story 
is that the Chelsea official told the firm of his 
discovery, and that one of them came and 
identified it as the missing treasure, where- 
upon the former was commissioned to buy it 
for the firm at a certain small sum; that he 
managed to get it at the price named, but that 
he now refuses to hand it over for less than 
a thousand guineas. I called at Messrs. 
Agnew to find out if all this was true. No 
member of the firm was in town, but a clerk 
in charge, while declining to confirm or deny 
the story, left in my mind a strong impression 
that it has hardly any basis of fact; that the 
picture found in the Chelsea house was 
nothing but a copy of Gainsborough’s master- 
piece, badly damaged at that, and the firm 
had no desire to possess it. If—as is not 
improbable—the picture should turn up in the 
United States, it may be well to remember 
this. 

The Art Amateur has often cautioned its 
readers against buying antique English silver 
without first consulting an expert as to their 
intended purchases ; but recent revelations of 
the extent to which such counterfeiting is 
now carried on in London have astonished the 
experts themselves, some of whom were not 
a little puzzled by the clever deceptions of 
the Clerkenwell gang whose wares have been 
undergoing the scrutiny of that ancient city 
corporation, the Goldsmiths Company. At 
a single dealer’s in Holborn enough counter- 
feit old silver was seized to fill two cabs. The 
charter of the Goldsmiths Company empowers 
them to impose a penalty of £10 fine for each 
forged article, and in this instance the fines 
amounted to £3090. Beyond this no punish- 
ment has been inflicted. Nay, more: none 
of the newspapers has published the name of 
the swindling firm. The law can do nothing 
unless some one who has been imposed on 
makes acomplaint before a magistrate, and 
no such complaint has been made. 

The methods of the forgers, for the most 
part, are the same as those that have been 
described in these columns. The usual way, 
and the most dangerous to the innocent pur- 
chaser, is to buy an inexpensive article of 
antique silver—a Queen Anne or George I. 
spoon, for instance—cut out the hall-mark, 
and sweat it into a much larger piece of mod- 
ern ware, such as a bowl or salver, or drink- 
ing-cup, and sell this “ faked” object as a 
genuine product of the hall-mark date. The 
Queen Anne drinking-cup is alwavs popular, 
and the ingenious art-workers in Clerkenwell, 
having secured one genuine specimen, turn 
out copies by the hundred, counterfeiting 
hall-mark and all. 





MONTAGUE MARKS. 
Lonpon, October 7, 1898. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


THE catalogue of the fourth hundred of 
paintings by the old masters forming part 
cf the Sedelmeyer Gallery is well worth the 
attention of the collector. It comprises 
paintings of the Dutch, Flemish, Italian, 
French, and English schools, and is fully il- 
lustrated. Among the Dutch and Flemish 
masters, Albert Cuyp is represented by a brill- 
iant picture of “ Cavaliers in a Landscape,” 
from the Yates collection, and described in 
Smith’s catalogue of the painter’s works, and 
by two other paintings of equal importance. 
There are two portraits by Van Dyck, a game 
piece with dogs by Jan Fyt, a “ jolly toper” 
hugging his pipe and beer-mug by Franz 
Hals, and a “ Portrait of a Young Man” 
in a black cap with a white feather, and 
dressed in a slate-colored, gold-striped jer- 
kin, by Hans Holbein, the younger. A por- 
trait of a young lady by Jan van Mabuse is 
remarkable for the dainty precision with 
which her gold chain and jewelled ring and 
pearled head-dress and gold-embroidered un- 
der-vest and belt are painted without in the 
least detracting from the interest of the fea- 
tures. A full-page photogravure plate illus- 
trates the two wings of a triptych by Hans 
Memling, from the Vernon collection, with 
figures kneeling in a minutely finished land- 
scape, with castles and a drawbridge across 
a river. There is a full-length portrait of 
William the Silent, Prince of Orange, by 
Mierevelt, three charming river scenes by 
Van der Neer, and examples of Paul Potter, 
Rubens, Adrian van Ostade, and a fine Rem- 
brandt, “ The Evangelist,” described in Dr. 
Bode’s monumental work on the great paint- 
er. Of this picture the catalogue contains a 
very fine photogravure. Several excellent 
examples of Ruisdael, a dog and bear fight 
by Snyders, interiors with figures by the 
younger Teniers, and four examples of Wou- 
vermans are illustrated in this section of the 
catalogue. Among the Italian and Spanish 
pictures are the “ Praying Magdalen,” by 
Murillo, which was sold for £3000 by Queen 
Christina to Mr. Brooks, and which figured 
in the Spanish Art Exhibition in London in 
1894-95. There are also ten curious panels in 
fresco by Luini, and two important Tintoret- 
tos from the Vivian and the Blenheim Palace 
collections, respectively. The latter is a very 
interesting “ Portrait of a Sculptor,” a very 
young man in black, to whom the Goddess of 
Plenty hands a cornucopia as a reward, it 
would appear, for the statue of Venus which 
appears at his side. The other Tintoretto is 
an “ Annuncation,” with a landscape seen 
through an arch of foliage in the distance. 
An interesting example of Antonio Pollaino- 
lo is a “ Virgin with the Infant Christ and 
two Saints,” 

Of the old English school there is a 
charming Romney, “ Portrait of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Chafyn Grove;” portraits by Keynolds, 
Opie, and Lawrence, figure pieces by Mor- 
land, and landscapes by Constable. The 
French section contains a portrait of a young 
lady in a lace head-dress with pink ribbons, 
by Watteau, a half-length portrait of Mme. 
Vestris, by Madame Vigée-Lebrun, Largil- 
liére’s nearly full-length portrait of James 
Francis Edward Stuart, the “ Old Pretend- 
er,” and a series of charming decorative pan- 
els by Coypel. The photogravure illustra- 
tions in this catalogue are of unusual merit; 
and, those especially after Romney, Consta- 
ble, Ruisdael, and Rembrandt, give a good ac- 
count of the quality of the paintings repre- 
sented. The Rembrandt alone would be well 
worth the small price at which the catalogue 
is sold. The Sedelmeyer collection, as a 
whole, includes over 800 works by old mas- 
ters, and about as many by living artists and 
painters of the Barbizon School. 
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WINSLOW HOMER. 





IHHE most thoroughly American of 
all American painters, as foreign 
critics have pronounced him to be, 
Winslow Homer was born within 
a short distance of the “ cradle of 

American liberty,” Faneuil Hall. His life 
has not been eventful, and will afford little 
material, apart from his art, to his future 
biographer. In 1857, being then twenty-one 
years old, he came to New York to study at 
the National Academy of Design. He had 
previously worked as a lithographer. He 
obtained employment on the illustrated papers 
during the Civil War, but threw it up as soon 
as possible, because he found the restrictions 
imposed by well-meaning but not infallible 
art editors more than he could submit to. He 


“THE LIFE-LINE.” 


has been known to lock his door in the 
face of intruders of that genus; and yet at 
the time he was far from being in what one 
would call independent circumstances. He 
was determined to be independent, however, 
at all costs; and this shows in his work as 
plainly as in his life. 

While he thus turned away commissions 
for drawings to be engraved, he was at work 
on a series of small paintings of the Civil 
War which are now universally recognized 
to be the best artistic memorials of the 
struggle. He seems to have been especially 
attracted by the picturesqueness of “ contra- 
band ” life, and his paintings of negro soldiers 
enjoying themselves “ On the Sunny Side” 
of a tent, and of negro youngsters in carni- 
val time, tricked out in rags and tatters of 
red, white, and blue, are, for intense and lively 


appreciation of character, among the best 
things that he has done. In the latter picture, 
a taste for broadly harmonized contrasts of 
color is apparent. This has grown and de- 
veloped into a very peculiar style of coloring, 
in which cold and rather harsh notes pre- 
dominate, yet are somehow made attractive by 
the sheer force of genius. A number of water- 
colors made in the Bahamas are among his 
most admired works in this way. The glar- 
ing white walls and brilliant flower gardens 
of the cottages, the prismatic tints of waves 
rolling over beds of coral and green or purple 
seaweeds, the showy costumes of negro mar- 
ket-women are reproduced without any at- 
tempt to extenuate their crudity, but the artist 
has invariably secured a happy balance of 
cold and warm colors which satisfies the eye. 

After some years of secluded labor in town, 





ETCHED FROM 


Winslow Homer escaped from the city alto- 
gether, spending his summers boating, fish- 
ing, and sketching, and his winters at work 
in an out-of-town studio. For years this has 
been on the coast. of Maine, and many of his 
pictures of the sea have been painted from his 
studio windows. For force and truth these 
pictures have never been equalled. Courbet’s 
are conventional in comparison. In one we 
have miles of waves shifting and breaking 
under the full moon; in another the bare 
rocks show between receding foam and the 
snow that has not been reached by the 
water. Compared with him, Monet is too 
exclusively taken up with the problem of the 
composition of color tones. Homer is inter- 
ested in that problem, too; but more so in the 
shifting and unsteady forms that tell of 
weight and mass and movement. A study 


THE PAINTING BY WINSLOW 


of his pictures show that he is dramatic even 
in painting pure landscape. 

When he introduces figures, as in “ The 
Watchers” and “A Great Gale,” there is 
always a story suggested. It was this doubt- 
less that made him, in spite of himself, popu- 
lar with the editors of magazines and other 
periodicals. But he preferred to tell a story 
of his own rather than to illustrate another 
person’s. Indeed, we can more readily con- 
ceive of a novelist drawing the material for 
a chapter from the picture of “The Life- 
Line” than the artist illustrating a story- 
teller’s account of a shipwreck. The novelist 
would only have to convey in words a part of 
what the painter has put into his picture—in 
the insensible form of the woman, the wet 
clothes clinging to her body, the sagging of 
the line, and the backward swing of the wave 





HOMER. 


through whose crest she has just passed. 
The features of the man at “ The Lookout ” 
tell of a whole life of seafaring; and in 
“ Fight Bells ” we have another simple scene 
which in itself is worth many a volume of 
nautical romance. 

After the sea, our painter has been attracted 
by the woods, and Indians and backwoods- 
men are almost as familiar to him as sailors 
and fishermen. Adirondack guides, boatmen, 
and lumbermen have been his models, and 
he has painted every phase of life in the wil- 
derness, from the early morning tramp of 
his “ Two Guides” along the misty ridges 
to “ The Camp-fire,” which sends up its bou- 
quet of red sparks into the gloom of the hem- 
locks at night, when the tired fisherman lies 
down under his shelter of branches while 
his companion watches and keeps the fire 























alight. Many pictures of trout and other 
fresh-water fish are also among the results 
of summers spent in the North Woods or 
across the Canadian border. 

It is possible for persons who do not pos- 
sess a tenth part of his talent to pick flaws in 
some of Winslow Homer’s paintings. Work- 
ing for the most part direct from nature and 
looking mostly for what is novel, he some- 
times fails to recognize what is common- 
place. He aims at the essential thing in his 
subject, and sometimes misses it. He paints 
broadly, and now and then coarsely. If he 
were content to repeat himself over and over, 
as do so many, he would doubtless soon ac- 
quire that reliable commercial finish which 
carries a man’s pictures into all the exhibi- 
tions and all the galleries. But he still, as at 
the outset of his career, refuses to exchange 
nature for studio tricks or to barter away his 





“ PERILS OF THE SEA.” 


genius for money. His reward is in the fact 
that he is making the best use of his gifts, 
“nd that his admirers and buyers are people 
who know what they are about. The pic- 
tures that we illustrate are all in the collec- 
tion of Mr. Thomas B. Clarke. Three, “ The 
Life-Line,” “ Perils of the Sea,” and “ Eight 
Bells,” are engraved from etchings published 
exclusively by Mr. C. Klackner. 





Tue fashion of grouping several persons 
on one canvas or panel was a novelty when 
introduced into England by Hogarth, but of 
course it had long been in vogue among the 
Dutch and Flemish painters. This, however, 
is not the comment I started to make. I was 
about to suggest that our own portrait paint- 
ers might revive the fashion; it is now old 
enough to pass for a novelty. 
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WITH THE ART DEALERS. 





W8HILE the season of 1898-99 has not at 
this writing formally opened, and many of the 
principal dealers have not yet returned from 
Europe, it is still possible, by a visit to their 
galleries, to gain some idea of what the com- 
ing exhibitions are to be like. There is 
promise of great variety; of paintings by old 
English masters, modern French painters, 
Dutch water-colorists, Oriental art (which has 
taken an upward turn) ; and there are indi- 
cations that living American painters will not 
be forgotten. 

At Schaus’s we find some excellent pastels 
by Iwill—a storm passing over a wild stretch 
of moorland; and Jean Beraud—the interior 
of Notre Dame, with the congregation at 
worship. There is also a remarkable sketch 
from life of Bismarck, by his favorite painter, 
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in the foreground, so detested by Mr. Ruskin, 
and a fine glimpse of rocky promontory and 
calm sea in the distance—an example fine in 
tone and excellently preserved. There is a 
large portrait group by some unknown but 
clever Dutch artist, an amusing portrait of 
a prim little girl with a flageolet, by Dirk van 
Santvoort, and a tavern scene crowded with 
figures. Add to these a fine landscape by 
Watelin. A small sea-piece by Clarkson 
Stanfield and a cottage among trees by the 
younger Crome represent the English school. 
Of the pictures by Americans, the most in- 
teresting at present is a landscape with a fine, 
pearly sky and a shadowed foreground, very 
interesting as a composition and fine in tone, 
by Williams. 

At Watt’s gallery, the principal picture, 
just now, is the late Lord Leighton’s “ Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” which has just re- 





Lenbach, in two crayons, with the lights in 
Chinese white—a study for one of the many 
portraits of the great Chancellor which Len- 
bach has painted. The British school is rep- 
resented by a water-color “Interior of St. 
Peter’s,” by Wyke Bayliss, President of the 
Royal Society of British Artists; and there 
are examples of Louis de Schryver, a “Corner 
of the Flower Market, Paris,” of Cazin, and 
Frappa—the latter an Italian follower of 
Vibert. Among the new engravings are a 
“ Diana,” after the old French painter, Nat- 
tier, an “‘ Old English Manor House,” etched 
by Chauvel after Leader, and engravings of 
Meissonier’s “ Stirrup-Cup” and his “ Art 
Critics Examining a Picture.” 

Macbeth keeps to his specialties of old 
Dutch masters, and paintings by American 
artists. Of the former, there is an “ Italian 
Landscape,” by Botti, with the “ brown tree ” 
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turned from a round of European and Amer- 
ican exhibitions. In design (which was 
Leighton’s strongest point) it is one of his 
best examples. The composition, so much 
neglected by most modern painters, is very 
carefully thought out. The scene is, at it were, 
framed in between high walls of rock, be- 
tween which the sea enters in a narrow inlet. 
The nude Andromeda is bound to a rock in 
the midst of the water ; the sea monster partly 
covers her with his wings, but turns his head 
to belch fire at the sun-god, Perseus, who, 
mounted on the winged horse, Pegasus, ap- 
pears in the upper part of the picture. There 
are two rather interesting Italian landscapes 
—one of Lake Nemi, by Richard Wilson; 
a good English landscape with a dead tree in 
the foreground, by John Crome; “ Boys 
Fishing,” a broadly painted example of Mui- 
ready, and portraits by Opie, Coates, and 
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Romney. Of other schools than the English, 
there are an “ Exterior of an Arab Mosque,” 
by Bridgman, and examples of Kaemmerer 
and Clays. 

Duveen’s is packed from cellar to attic with 
curiosities, many of which are, singly, worth 
a fortune. Among the latest acquisitions of 
the firm are some very fine old Chinese cloi- 
sonné enamels, and a collection of Chinese 
porcelains particularly rich in decorated ex- 
amples of the “famille verte,” of several 
periods. A set of “ powder blue ” vases, jars, 
etc., with medallions reserved and painted 
with sprays of flowers in the five colors of 
the Ming period, is especially remarkable. 
One room is completely full of Chippendale 
furniture, tables, chairs, cupboards, and card- 
tables; another contains tapestries of all 
periods, Gothic, later Flemish, after Italian 
designs, Gobelins, and Beauvais. Some hand- 
some old lustres of gilt bronze have hundreds 


ciently divided, have long been treasured by 
Chinese collectors. A remarkable collection 
of jades includes specimens of every color, 
from the bright grass green most prized by 
American and European collectors to the 
brownish celadon tint preferred by the more 
esthetic Orientals. One fine bow] of the lat- 
ter, elaborately carved, is set around the rim 
with pigeon’s-blood rubies. A case full of 
snuff-bottles includes specimens in carved 
amber, agate, amethyst, and lapis lazuli, in 
old Chinese glass and porcelain of the great- 
est delicacy. Among the porcelains are 
several very curious pieces; a Yung-ching 
vase of biscuit, with the glaze applied only 
when the decoration of figures and flowers 
appears ; two fine vases of jade green, a most 
unusual color in porcelain; and a splendid 
set of tea-green vases from the Grandidier 
collection. 

At Knoedler’s, a very clever Raffaelli, a 
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degree in most of his work. Those who can- 
not understand how Ziem has acquired his 
great reputation should see these two paint- 
ings. It is pretty well known that pictures 
by pupils of Henner have been sold as 
examples of the master. In this gallery, the 
works of Henner and of one of his most 
capable pupils are shown on the same wall; 
and it is worth while to study them together. 
There are an excellent Grolleron, an “ Epi- 
sode of the Siege of 1877,” and a “ Defence of 
a Chateau,” by Detaille ; the latter, which has 
none of the painter’s usual defects of hardness 
and lack of atmospheric quality, is from the 
Goldschmidt collection. Examples of Ried, 
Ernst—a somewhat showy picture of hunters 
bringing a dead tiger into a Hindoo temple; 
Huguet—a caravan of dromedaries passing 
over a bridge; Delpy, the best pupil of Dau- 
bigny, and Jacquet are among the many at- 
tractions of this gallery. 
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of pendants of rock crystal, smoky quartz, 
and amethyst, carved to represent grapes and 
other fruit hanging from their branches; 
there is a magnificent Louis XV. screen of 
carved and gilded wood, with panels of tapes- 
try; old Florentine bronzes; Persian silk 
rugs; Byzantine paintings from the Spitzer 
collection, and other rareties by the hundred. 

At Vorce’s the visitor is always sure to see 
the best that the arts of China have produced. 
He has justreceived from Shanghai a remark- 
able collection of old sacrificial bronzes, of 
elegant and characteristic shapes and of the 
finest patina. The metal is stuck full of small 
nuggets of gold, which are not inlaid, but 
have been inserted in the molten bronze, pro- 
ducing avery curious effect where they appear 
on the surface. They include bowls, vases, 
and jars for the various sacrifices of blood, 
flesh, rice, and wine, and though originally 
used in the ancestral temple of one of the 
petty kingdoms into which China was an- 
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“View of Notre Dame,” is as yet the leading 
attraction; but a small painting by Swan, of 
leopards descending a rocky dell to drink, a 
fine cattle-piece by Mauve, and an interesting 
Detaille, “ A Cavalry Division Reconnoit- 
ring ” near a farm-house in the Alsatian hills, 
are also worthy of note. There are good por- 
traits of Captain Mahan and Admirals Dewey 
and Schley. 

Blakeslee has a handsome Reynolds, a 
portrait of Frederick, Duke of York, in his 
robes of state, a good Diaz, “ Venus and 
Cupid,” a head by Benjamin Constant, and 
other pictures of note, though his recent pur- 
chases are not yet on exhibition. 

Fishel, Adler & Schwartz make a full dis- 
play of new paintings, among them two 
uncommonly fine examples of Ziem—both, of 
course, Venetian subjects, but possessing to 
the full the depth of tone and richness of color 
for which the painter is celebrated, though 
they do not appear to any such remarkable 
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Oehme’s new gallery, of which we spoke 
last month, is now completely fitted up, and 
is one of the handsomest in town. The light- 
ing is excellent, and the walls panelled in dark 
red velvet make a favorable background for 
the pictures. Besides the charming example 
of Reynolds which we have already noticed, 
there are a splendid study of “ Sheep in a 
Lane,” by Jean Francois Millet, closely ob- 
served and full of sunlight; a fine romantic 
Isabey, a “ Duel by Moonlight ” in a narrow 
street of old Paris ; a charming idyllic peasant 
subject by Muenier, “ Taking Leave;”’ and 
examples of Cazin, Diaz, and Lerolle, the 
latter a fine autumnal twilight, with two girls 
resting by the wayside. Among some good 
Dutch water-colors we would remark Keever’s 
“ Gathering Autumn Leaves,” with two fig- 
ures, a woman with a basket and a boy with 
a wheelbarrow, which has all the quality of a 
good Mauve; and Van Essen’s group of a 
lion and lioness. The subject of Carl Marr’s 











“ Peace and War,” a shepherd-boy watching 
a knight in full armor ride by at a distance, 
was probably suggested by one of the old 
tales concerning the adventures of Percival 
of Wales—Wagner’s Parsifal. Aremarkable 
Constable, “ Hempstead Heath,” which has 
been shown at the recent Exhibition of Old 
Masters in London, will attract attention by 
its extremely broad handling and magnificent 
distance and sky. 

At Durand-Ruel’s nothing has as yet been 
determined regarding the coming season; 
but there is a new and important Troyon on 
exhibition, “The Beach at Trouville,” of 
which the smaller picture just sold in the 
Kums collection is, as regards the composi- 
tion, a little more than a replica, though re- 
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Admirers of the characteristic pottery of old 
Japan will find many curious specimens at Ya- 
manaki’s new Fifth Avenue galleries, where 
also are some very fine old screens, painted by 
celebrated artists ; one of chrysanthemums and 
other autumnal flowers by Tsu,a lady artist of 
the sixteenth century, being remarkable for its 
bold and spirited drawing and rich and sober 
color. Another shows a romantic landscape 
in India ink, by Shugetsu. Among the 
bronzes are a life-size figure of Buddha seated 
on the lotus, a work possessing much of the 
grandeur of the great religious sculpture of 
Japan ; and a large water-tank, around which 
coils a dragon in high relief, whose head 
forms the spout. The galleries will be fin- 
ished in about a month, and will then be filled 
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sculptor, Jackson, is the centre of an attrac- 
tive display of ancient tapestries and furni- 
ture, which includes a complete dining-room 
set of old Italian carved walnut, very elabo- 
rately decorated with mythological scenes in 
high relief, and festoons of fruits and flowers; 
and a remarkable cabinet, about ten feet in 
height, containing at least thirty secret draw- 
ers and wells, and inlaid, inside and out, with 
agates and lapis lazuli. 





Or the designs by the Brothers Rhead to 
Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the King,” and John 
Bunyan’s “ Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” 
of which Mr. Frederick Keppel has made the 
first of the minor exhibitions of this season, 
the best are the decorative borders and titles 
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“THE SUNNY SIDE.” 


versed. A cart drawn by oxen is being 
loaded from a fishing-boat which is drawn up 
on the beach. There is a quiet morning sky, 
and just a glimpse of the sea at the left. In 
the Kums picture the sea is on the right, and 
the other elements of the composition have 
been changed to correspond. A curious, early 
Ary Scheffer, “ The Battle of Moret,” and a 
fine “ Moonlight Marine,” by Dupré, are on 
exhibition. Examples of Boudin (recently 
deceased) ; von Udhe’s “ Good Friday,” re- 
cently engraved in The Century Magazine; 
a “ River Scene,” by Bilotte, and pictures by 
Ridgway Knight, Raffaelli, Jacquet, Pisano, 
and Vuillefroy, are to be seen at Delmonico’s 
—though here, too, there will be a complete 
change in a few weeks. 
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with a most remarkable collection of old and 
modern Japanese, Chinese, and Korean art 
works. 

At Klackner’s the season has not as yet 
begun, and the only novelty is a series of fine 
carbon photographs of celebrated works of 
art in Berlin, among which the excellent 
frieze by Koeller, “ Athenian Youth,” is one 
of the most remarkable. The painter has 
succeeded in combining in the one composi- 
tion scenes showing the physical and the 
mental education of the young epheboi; here 
a wrestling match is in progress, while close 
by Socrates is putting puzzling questions to 
a group of his young friends. 

At Sypher’s a fine marble statue, “ Musi- 
dora,” by the almost forgotten American 
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to the Idylls. These are done in red and 
black, and are in the Celtic style of interlaced 
ornament, and the designer has certainly 
shown a real appreciation of the sort of 
beauty that may be attained in this manner. 
The illustrations, especially those. to Bun- 
yan’s allegory, show a vivid imagination, and 
are fairly realistic; but the King Arthur 
series suffers by the inevitable comparison 
with Abbey’s work and with the pre-Ra- 
phaelite illustrations. The style of pen-work 
cultivated by the Messrs. Rhead is in imi- 
tation of old wood engraving. 


At Macbeth’s gallery there will be-a spe- 
cial exhibition of modern Japanese drawings 
of birds and flowers early in November. 
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STUDIES IN CRAYON AND PEN AND INK. BY VARIOUS ARTISTS. 
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DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 
THE quill pen is an instrument which 
should be more frequently used by draughts- 
men and artists, whether drawing for repro- 
duction by photographic process or not. It 
has only one fault, it wears out 
quickly; but it offers several-ad- 
vantages, not the least of which is 
that the feather end may be cut 
so as to be made use of as a brush. 
This may be done by stripping the 
quill up to within a short distance 
of the end, leaving only so much 
of the blade of the feather as is 
required, and then trimming the . 
end so as to make rather a blunt 
point. This makes a somewhat 
coarse but elastic and very useful 
brush with which to put in large 
masses of black or to draw very 
heavy outlines. The point of the 
pen when fresh gives as fine lines 
as can be desired, and as it gets 
worn it yields more and more 
readily under pressure, so that 
with two pens, one fresh and one 
a little worn, as great a variety of 
line can be obtained as with a dozen graded 
steel pens. The feather end, too, can be cut 
in a variety of ways to give as many varieties 
of touch for foliage and texture. The barbs 
of the feather can be separated to make 
roughly parallel lines, and one will soon 
learn to bring them together in any desired 
part of the stroke to make one heavy line out 
of several. The head in the upper left-hand 
corner of our page of illustrations 
seems to have been done in this way, 
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effects with one or two systems of lines, 
slightly modified as occasion arises. See 
how in the upper of the two marines the sky 
is indicated with a series of diagonal lines, 
harmonizing with the most important set of 
diagonal lines in the sails, which is broken 


i 


and crossed irregularly, but with intention, 
giving a much better indication of form than 
the stiff and uniform shading of the lower 
illustration. Again, there is little change in 
the width of the line throughout the picture. 
The varying distances of the boats are indi- 
cated by subtle variations of tint, and the 
whole scene is kept, as it were, at a distance 
from the eye, giving an appearance of atmos- 





the pen-point being used for the face 
and the feather brush for the black in 
the hair, eyebrows, mustache, and coat. 
Victor Hugo was fond of using the 
quill pen in this way, and many of his 
characteristic imaginative sketches of 
Gothic architecture and of landscape 
were executed with it. For quick 
sketching from nature, it is very much 
better than pen and ink and brush; 
and if good, black India ink be used, 
there is no difficulty in reproduction. 
The two heads diagonally opposite 
this may have been done with a crow- 
quill steel pen, the next best implement 
to the quill, as it is very elastic, and 
gives both extremely fine lines and 
firm, black accents. Both of these 
heads are good examples of style in 
pen work. Note the difference in tex- 
ture between the lace mantillas and the 
slight shading of the flesh, and the ease 
and simplicity with which these heads 
are modelled, each as a whole. In the 
lower of our two marines this quality 
of breadth and harmony is absent, be- 
cause the artist has consciously sepa- 
rated the different planes one from 
another by different systems of lines, 
‘sing one treatment for the sky, an- 
other sort of line in the distant moun- 
tain, and several systems of crossed 
lines for the wood, along the shore, 
and the two sailboats. The reflections 
in the water, again, have their own 
special treatment. Yet this is, perhaps, 
the safest plan for most beginners to 





follow, to carefully distinguish differ- | 
ent planes and different substances by | 

appropriate modes of shading. The |‘ 
main fault here is that the sky is too | 
heavy for the distant hill. Cover it 
down with a piece of white paper, and see 
how all the other objects show their charac- 
ter and distance from one another. But the 
sky, being out of keeping, spoils the whole. 
A cleverer man, however, will use no such 
cut-and-dried methods, but will obtain all his 
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pheric tone which is lacking in the other 
drawing. 

Photographic engravers usually insist on 
the use of a special black crayon which is 
slightly greasy and does not admit of any 
stumping of shadows or retouching. It is 





IN SWANAGE BAY.” PEN SKETCH BY E. F. BREWTNALL. 
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not absolutely necessary; but work can be 
both more cheaply and more perfectly re- 
produced if this requirement be adhered to. 
Our crayon sketches all show the requisite 
simplicity of facture. The originals were on 
grained paper, and much larger than our 
reproductions. In the three sketch- 
es of a young seminarian, the 
crayon has first been used lightly, 
the shading being put in with the 
slightly worn point, and then the 
outline has been reinforced and 
the darks put in with a more vig- 
orous use of the point. Any 
slight incorrections of the original 
outline would in this way be cov- 
ered up, and would hardly show. 
This is evident in the two female 
figures, where the original slightly 
incorrect lines have been corrected 
in various places by more positive 
lines. When, as in this case, the 
discrepancy is not too great, it is 
better not to remove the first out- 
line, for it answers as a general 
statement of the form, defined and 
corrected by a later re-statement, 
and, besides, it gives an appearance 
f movement and animation. But if a line 
s decidedly faulty, it may sometimes be 
scratched out with a sharp penknife, if the 
paper is heavy enough, or it may be covered 
with Chinese white. If it is necessary to 
alter a whole section of the drawing, the only 
way is to paste a clean piece of paper over it 
and to redraw the part, taking care to make 
the new lines accord with what is preserved 
of the old work. This plan spoils the 
effect of a drawing which is to be pre- 
served for its own sake; but when the 
drawing is done for reproduction 
solely, it is sometimes better to have 
recourse to it than to throw away, per- 
haps, several hours’ work. If the 
patching is neatly done, and especially 
if the drawing is to undergo a consid- 
erable reduction, it will hardly show in 
the engraving. 
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“ ONE hears in the profession,” says 

Mr. J. Scott Hartley, “an expression 

generally used which is difficult for an 

outsider to understand ; that is the term 

color as applied to form. In modelling 

from life, the actual color of the person 

must be taken into consideration, as it 

has an appreciable effect on the rela- 

tive values in modelling. For instance, 

in a ruddy face where the color is rosy 

and positive, it would require more ful- 

ness and richness in actual form to pro- 

duce the effect to the eye. If a cast 

were to be made in plaster over such a 

living subject, the form would be ap- 

parently meagre and comparatively 

hard, and, of course, would lack en- 

tirely in expression. A mask taken af- 

ter death is valuable to the sculptor, be- 

cause it provides the actual size and 

proportions of the head, and, which is 

the most valuable, the bone construc- 

tion. But outside of the construction, 

the shrinkage and distortion of the 

parts which give life to a face—namely, 

below the eyebrows—a mask, as com- 

pared to life, is comparatively value- 

less. Photographs which constantly 

contradict each other have to supply 

the deficiency. One good sitting from 

a living subject is worth all the masks 

that can be obtained. Making a portrait bust 

after death is, to my mind, the hardest and 

most uninteresting kind of work that a sculp 

tor can do (for I have made a great many of 

them), whereas modelling from life is full 
of fascination and enjoyment.” 
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CRAYON DRAWING. 





$ HE black crayon is superior 
to lead-pencil in that it 
does not shine (the 
-z sort sometimes used in 
drawing for reproduc- 
tion by “process” does 
a little), and in that it 
gives a much deeper 
black, and, consequent- 
ly, a greater range of 
effect. On the other 
hand, it does not give as fine a line or as 
delicate gradations. The scale of the drawing 
should, therefore, be large. Beginners will 
do well, in drawing the figure, to work on the 
scale of life or even a little bigger. For small 
sketches and composition, the lead-pencil is, 
at least in inexperienced hands, the safer. 
Charcoal offers many facilities which crayon 
does not. It has a rich and seductive tex- 
ture, gives soft, aerial gradations, and allows 
of almost endless correction ; while crayon is 
hard to erase, has a rather harsh texture, 
and admits of only a limited range of tones. 
But it is less liable to injury by rubbing ; and, 
as so frequently happens in art, its limitations 
are what chiefly recommend it; for the 
artist who makes use of it is forced to give 
almost all his attention to drawing. If he 
does not obtain good form and proportions, 
he can hardly flatter himself that he has 
obtained anything that makes up for their 
absence. 

The ability to draw really well is, then, abso- 
lutely necessary to the artist who would make 
use of crayon. It will be understood that we 
do not speak of the producer of crayon por- 
traits from photographs as an artist, though he 
may be one aside from his purely commercial 
trade. We assume that our readers wish to 
work from life without photographic or other 
aid, relying wholly upon their faculties of 
observation and memory and such skill of 
hand as they may have acquired. For this 
a great deal of practice is necessary ; and, at 
first, the student may allow himself to follow 
methods of working which he will very likely 
discard in the end. 

We would advise the beginner to make no 
more than two or three studies from casts. 
The fact that the model does not vary tempts 
one to stippling and “ high finish,” which is 
waste of time, for all that can be rendered in 
that way may be given in very much less time 
in charcoal. The main use of crayon to the 
student is to force him to discover the really 
important forms, and the use of the living 
model tends to the same end. A few draw- 
ings from casts will give one a fair control 
of the medium, which it is not difficult to 
acquire; and he should then commence at 
once on drawings from the life. 

As the drawings should be made the full 
size of life, and the beginner may spoi! many 
sheets before making a good drawing, the 
question of the cost of paper may be of im- 
portance to some of our readers. The ideal 
paper for crayon work is a rather rough- 
grained Whatman or other good drawing- 
paper ; but for early studies, a strong, tough, 
brown wrapping-paper will answer very well. 
It can be obtained in sheets large enough to 
admit of a seated or foreshortened figure 
being drawn of the full size of life, or the 
whole of a standing figure about half life size. 
The student should furnish himself with a 
cheap easel, and a canvas stretcher to which 
to tack his paper. A few crayons, some 
paper stamps, a rubber or some bread pith, a 
penknife to sharpen the crayons, are all the 
materials that he will require. We do not 
recommend the use of chalk or Chinese white 
in the high lights, even on the brown paper. 
It is apt to look harsh and out of harmony 
unless very well managed. 








Our illustration, reduced from a drawing 
by Emile Adan, shows how a crayon drawing 
lcoks on which there has been no stumping. 
The very broad and simple masses of shade 
have been put in with the point or the flat of 
the crayon, without hesitation and without 
retouching. Usually, a good draughtsman 
works like this, discarding the stump; but 
for the beginner, its aid is not to be despised, 
particularly if he has been accustomed to 
work in charcoal. The stump softens the 
shading and gives finer gradations, and it 
permits of a little correcting and retouching. 
But from the first, the student should work 
toward the simple and direct style of drawing 
shown in Adan’s figure. 

In landscape, the student should begin with 
large and simple objects—a stump of a tree, 
a rock, or a clump of broad-leaved foreground 
plants such as burdock or verbascum. These 
should be treated exactly like the figure 
studies, of full size or as nearly so as possible ; 
and the brown or gray wrapping-paper will 
answer very well for such studies. Begin 
your drawing carefully, looking for the prom- 
inent points of the subject, measuring their 
distance and direction from one another, with 
the crayon held between the object and the 
eye, and “ blocking out” the drawing very 
lightly on the paper. Do not use charcoal or 
anything but the crayon for this work; if 
these leading lines are very lightly drawn 
they will hardly appear in the finished draw- 
ing; and if they do, they may be carefully 
taken out with the rubber. But the rubber 
must not be used until the drawing is prac- 
tically finished, in order not to spoil the sur- 
face of the paper. If you find, midway in the 
work, that you have blundered in the propor- 
tions, only one course is open to you: you 
may throw the drawing aside with or without 
correcting the error, and begin another ; for 
in either case your first drawing is spoiled. 
Of advanced landscape work we will speak 
in another article. Rosert JARVIS. 





FLOWER PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 
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A GREAT many teachers are constantly 
saying to their pupils: “ Simplify your work 
and don’t make too many details. Look for 
large masses; get the values correct,” and so 
forth. To the uninitiated these directions 
convey but a very faint idea, because they are 
given no explanation of the real meaning 
attached to those words. 

To simplify is to leave out all unnecessary 
detail—anything that is not needed to show 
the character of the object portrayed. A 
tree may be painted with not a single leaf 
accurately drawn, and yet it will be easily 
recognized for its kind through the general 
form of the groups of leaves and the growth 
of the trunk and branches. Values are the 
degrees of tone which the object shows or 
appears to have at different removes from 
the observer, as well as through its position 
toward or away from the light. An untrained 
eye will naturally see that which the mind 
knows is before it, the invisible as well as the 
visible ; and it is sometimes only after years 
of labor that we realize that a painting, after 
all, is but a representation and not an imita- 
tion of nature. 

Some time ago I was painting a landscape 
containing a house in the middle distance, 
when the owner happened along, and, taking 
a kindly interest in the work, said that the 
house was white, not blue, as I had it, and 
that there were certain markings on the roof 
which could not be seen from where we were, 
but if I would go with him he would show 
me. A little explanation sufficed to inform 
the gentleman that the painting was merely 
to represent the view as it appeared from a 


























distance, with space, light, and atmosphere 
before it. Thus, in painting flowers, it is 
not necessary to copy every petal, but to get 
the general effect of the whole, and the eye 
of the observer will supply the rest. 

In giving directions for copying a painting, 
one must be a little arbitrary about the hand- 
ling of the color, while the mixing of the 
various tones and tints must be left to the 
copyist, as there can be no exact formula 
given. Some water-colors are opaque, while 
others must be made so by mixing white 
with them. Chinese White in bottles is the 
best, being powerful, clear, and white, and 
can be readily supplied to the palette in un- 
limited quantities. The other colors, Lemon 
and Cadmium Yellow and Yellow Ochre, 
Hooker’s Green, Alizarin Crimson, Ultra- 
marine or New Blue, Brown Madder, and 
Burnt Sienna may be had in tubes, and are, 
consequently, easy to manipulate. 

In beginning a study in opaque water- 
color, it is well to first map out in a very 
painstaking, “ carefully careless ’ manner, in 
very light tints, the general grouping and 
color scheme; then dash in a background as 
near as possible to what it is to be in the 
finished work. Next touch in a few high 
lights as a guide, if gray paper is used. 
While the background is still moist, choose 
the distant flowers and put them in delicately 
in mass, blending with the ground. 

Now go on to the most prominent group 
or single flower of the foreground and make 
a very careful outline, filling in with a simple 
mass of color of the general tone of the 
flower, graduating from the shaded side to 
the light, with a deepening of the tone in the 
centre. When this is done accurately, the 
flower will have its true value of color and 
be full of form and character, so that it only 
remains to add the petals which are needed 
as emphasis in certain places. 

The color used thus far has been quite thin 
—not much thicker than transparent color 
is when used—but now for the petals a 
thicker paint with less water must be taken, 
and while the first paint is still moist begin 
with the outside and put in the back petals, 
working toward the centre with only medium 
light color. The highest lights must be put 
on last in the following manner : 

Take a brushful of color, draw it lightly 
through two fingers, leaving the brush flat. 
Now, if you lift the color from the fingers on 
one side of the brush only and apply it to the 
petals, you will have a fine, crisp edge. With 
such a brushful of color and with the edge 
of the brush the finest line can be readily 
made. 

The range of tone values can now be easily 
followed from the bright foreground to the 
flowers farther back. Any part of the pic- 
ture is easily washed off, and may be re- 
painted as often as necessary. 

As may be seen, the trouble of making a 
careful outline of every petal and then en- 
deavoring to follow it through every change 
of attitude is obviated. By the method de- 
scribed, a petal need not be drawn until it is 
time to paint it, and even then it is not nec- 
essary to paint in every one, but only those 
which show the character of the flower. 

A very important feature of: flower paint- 
ing is to have every blossom in such a posi- 
tion as to show its full character, so that 
should all the others be covered, any single 
one could be easily recognized, no matter 
how delicately vague it is to be. No artist 
who is thoroughly master of the subject will 
carry suggestion to such an extreme as to 
be a mere blotch of color, but will give each 
stroke the form that will carry a meaning 
with it. The novice may save the outline 
after making a careful tracing by making it 
strong and sharp and using the first colors 
quite thin. Bruce HorsFAtt, 
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THE HOUSE. 


A TRANSFORMED BACK PARLOR 
AND A DINING-ROOM. 





Sete parlor floor in most of our 
i older city houses is difficult to 
: treat at once economically and 
artistically. The parlors are 
usually separated only byan open 
arch, or at most by large folding-doors, so 
that they make practically one room, which, 
because of the depth of the house, is dark 
in the centre, and which is, also, so badly 
proportioned as to make it all but im- 
possible to obtain a good general effect. 
The treatment most affected by architects 
is to cut off the back parlor completely, 
making that the parlor, to wall off a small 
reception-room in front, and to convert 






supplied by a divan with a canopy draped 
over it in the style of the period, of which the 
portrait in its oval frame is another reminder. 
The windows are also draped in the French 
fashion ; and the paper, of a dull olive green, 
with fleurs-de-lis in dull yellow and gold, has 
been chosen to correspond with these details. 
A distinctive character being thus gained, a 
little variety has been admitted; for the strict 
carrying out of a particular historical style is 
apt to take away the look of comfort and indi- 
viduality so essential to a room of this sort. 
Cushions, chairs, mantel ornaments have 
been chosen simply to look well in their 
places and to serve their purpose. The dark 
green paper requires plenty of rich, warm 
color in the furniture and wood-work, and 
for that reason mahogany and rosewood 
have been preferred; and to enliven the 
rather sombre effect of so much low-toned 
color, bright-colored porcelains, silks, and 











hearth, give a festive appearance to the room, 
which is only enhanced by the prevalence of 
deep colors in its decoration. 
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Il. 

“ RETURNING to the subject of house deco- 
rations,” said the Architect, “ it is a pity that 
so many reprehensible departures from cor- 
rect form exist. When a house is once built, 
it remains for all time, so to speak, either an 
elevating or debasing influence, according to 
the character of its design. When houses of 
the style affected by the company whose 
motto is, ‘ Your rent pays for your house,’ 
afflict a community, nothing but a fire will 
give a chance for architectural improve- 
ment. These dwellings are hybrid in style 
to the last degree, being ‘ Dutch-Colonial,’ 
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the intermediate space into a staircase hall, 
involving the building of a new stair and 
the closing of the old. But without going 
to the expense of this extensive remod- 
elling, the two parlors might be separated 
by a substantial partition, and while the front 
might continue to be used as at present, the 
more conveniently proportioned space at the 
back might be fitted up as a private parlor 
or drawing-room. In the case shown in our 
illustration, while no particular style has 
been rigidly adhered to, most of the added 
decorations are of the style of the first French 
Empire. Instead of the old marble mantel 
of undignified form and cold in color, we 
have a mantel of mahogany brightened up by 
ornaments of brass appliqué, with an inner 
border of tiles, and an open fireplace. For 
the mirror which surmounted it has been 
substituted a clever landscape by an Ameri- 
can painter. The stiff, horsehair sofa has 
been sent to the auction-room, and its place 





upholstery materials have been used abun- 
dantly. The white bearskin stretched before 
the divan aids in this. 

The dining-room belongs to a modern 
house designed throughout by a clever archi- 
tect. The features of the room are the pro- 
jecting and hooded chimney-breast, and the 
recess for the buffet lit by a window of 
greenish German rondels. These together 
suggest the early German or French Renais- 
sance, and the chairs, table, and other furni- 
ture, and the panelled doors maintain that 
impression. The border under the cornice is 
of a design adapted from some of those 
common on pottery of the time of Francis [., 
in dark blue, gray, and gold, the same colors 
appearing in the wall-paper. The ground 
color of the large rug which nearly covers 
the floor is also dark blue, and the furniture 
is of brown walnut and dark leather. A 
glittering array of table-ware and a plentiful 
use of flowers, with a bright fire on the 











A MODERN DINING-ROOM. 
DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


“Queen Anne Colonial,’ with admixtures 
of freakishness for which no descriptive 
term has been invented. The fact that 
such houses are rapidly bought up is no 
argument that they are beautiful. The 
projectors create a variety of styles, like the 
manufacturers of wall-paper, to insure their 
satisfying every possible taste, or lack of 
taste, on the part of their customers.” 

“And why should we object to a man’s 
choosing a particular style of dwelling, any 
more than to the style of dress he wears, if 
it suits him and he pays for it?” said the 
Lady in the Yellow Dress. 

“ For the same reason,” replied the Archi- 
tect, “that the law won’t allow a man to 
build a tenement-house without making pro- 
vision for the lighting and ventilating of 
every apartment. The higher nature of man, 
his perception of the beautiful, is asphyxi- 
ated by any radical departure from the laws 
of beauty. Houses should be designed to 











exhibit the beauty of fitness, with a freedom 
from intemperate details, that have their 
analogy in the overcrowded furnishings of 
the house itself.” 

“ Seeing that the majority of people must 
rent houses already built, and that they have 
had no voice in their construction, the prob- 
lem of the hour is how to remedy any defect 
in construction,” said the Englishman. 

“T confess I would like to know,” said the 
Lady in the Yellow Dress, “ how one can 
mitigate the horror of a corner mantelpiece. 
I cannot think of anything more inartistic 
than to see the fireplace jammed into the 
corner of an apartment. In all ages except- 
ing our own the fireplace has been regarded 
as the chief feature of a room. Placed in 
the middle of the wall, opposite the door, and 
decorated with an artistic overmantel, it is 
the most imposing feature of the apartment. 
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Above the mirrors spring four brackets, two 
resting on the outside edge of the two outer 
mirrors, and two on the points where the 
mirrors meet, these rising to the same height 
as the mirrors. The brackets support a shelf, 
on which is built a small cupboard at either 
end, of the same width as the small mirrors, 
but one fourth higher. The cupboards have 
doors of clear glass covered with fanciful 
scrolls in gilt leaved work. The space be- 
tween the cupboards is an open shelf for the 
accommodation of ceramic bric-a-brac. This 
is the most imposing section of the cabinet, 
being one fourth higher than the other parts. 
The top consists of a shelf for small volumes, 
which only extends to the middle of the tops 
of both cupboards, and only ventures as far 
forward in front. The top of this shelf is a 
plain space that will accommodate a vase 
nicely. Incandescent lights enclosed in lily- 
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In tnis position, three times as many people 
can sit around its genial glow than if placed 
in a corner.” 

“The problem is a difficult one,” said the 
Architect. “It would be too expensive to 
remove such a fireplace, considering the class 
of house it usually belongs to. The best 
plan, if windows and doors permit, is to fill 
each corner of the room with a settee sur- 
mounted with a cabinet attachment of the 
same design as the overmantel, which is 
really a hanging cabinet. If there is no 
overmantel, it would be best to purchase or 
construct one, and make all four exactly 
alike. The foundation is a smooth, rigid 
board, curved at the top with an artistic line. 
Across the bottom of the board affix three 
bevel-edged mirrors, the middle one being 
twice the width of the two outer ones, which 
are squares. The height of these is only 
one fifth the total height of the structure. 
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‘or, cheaper still, let him buy a corner chair 
above which hangs a ready-made corner 
cabinet or bracket for exhibiting bric-a- 
brac.” 

“ Have you ever seen a house,” said the 
Decorator, “in which there was no fireplace 
in the parlor, but, not being. able to break 
away from the traditions of the hearthstone, 
the owner had created, as he thought, a good 
substitute therefor by nailing or gluing a 
shelf on the smooth plaster of the wall with 
pilasters, forming a species of mantel? There 
is no fireplace, no flue, no opening of any 
kind, no hearthstone as the focus of family 
life, no cheerful fire to make the building a 
real house for its inmates.” 

“Do such abortions really exist?” 
quired the Mandarin. 

“Most certainly,” said the Decorator. 
“Such houses are warmed in winter by a 


in- 








FURNITURE FOR AN OLD-FASHIONED “ BACK PARLOR.” 


shaped cups of colored glass are attached to 
brackets on either side of the cabinet. Thus 
completed, the structure will be found very 
artistic, convenient, and comfortable.” 

“T can readily conceive that four such 
cabinets with their incandescent lights would 
be very captivating,” said the Poetess. 

“Of course,” said the Decorator, “ three 
of them would be mounted on upholstered 
seats, so that they would correspond in 
height as well as style with the overmantel.” 

“What excellent seats wherein to read the 
latest novel or to declaim a recitation when 
giving a reception,” said the Delsartean. 
“But suppose the householder cannot 
spare the money to so harmonize his parlor, 
what is the next best thing to do?” said the 
Lady in the Yellow Dress. 

“Let him have only one corner seat with 
cabinet, in the corner of the room diagonally 
opposite the fireplace,” said the Architect; 
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BY W. P. BRIGDEN. 


furnace or by steam heat, and the dummy 
fireplace in every apartment is considered 
an example of great economic progress by 
the owners of the property. The question 
I wished to ask was, how such dummy man- 
telpieces can be utilized to add artistic beauty 
to a room without too much expense.” 

“If the mantel were not already in the 
centre of the wall to which it is attached,” 
replied the Architect, “I would move it to 
the centre, and have a sofa made of a length 
to correspond exactly with the extreme width 
of the mantel. If, when seated on the sofa, 
one’s head strikes against the mantel-shelf, 
let the mantel be raised fully six inches, so 
that the shelf will easily clear the head. On 
the top of the shelf a cabinet may be con- 
structed similar to that already described, 
and this will greatly add to the effect of the 
furnishings. W. R. BrapsHaw. 

(To be continued.) 
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DRAWINGS OF NEGRO CHARACTER. 


=a) UBTLESS the sensuous and 

mi 6emotional nature of the negro 
makes individuals of the race 
the very best subjects for the 
young student of character 
and expression. They are 
themselves highly appreciative 
of what is broadly humorous, and their ex- 
travagant expressions of joy, fear, and other 
emotions seem to us very amusing. But as 
anatomical forms are better studied from old 
people than from young, because they show 
more plainly in the former case; so a serious 
study of character had better begin with the 
negro. Character might be defined as the re- 
sult of emotional habit, and certainly the lines 
expressive of character are those which show 
what emotions the person is most frequently 
subject to and in what degree he is accus- 
tomed to repress or hide them. The negro 
is much more accustomed to give his emo- 
tions free play than white people, and they 
more than the yellow and the red races. To 
the Japanese we seem as “funny” as the 
negro seems to us, because the Japanese 
hide their feelings more than we do. 

The four drawings by Miss Beebe from 
which our illustrations are taken, though of 
children’s heads, show strongly marked the 
distinctive characteristics of these people— 
the large back brain, large eyes, lips, and 
broad nose, which indicate an intensely sen- 
suous organization. This, as is well known, 
is about as likely to turn to melancholy as 
to carelessness and good humor. We have 
examples of each disposition; of the melan- 
cholic tendency in the boy and the girl in 
profile, and of the thoughtless, happy-go- 
lucky disposition in the other two girls, par- 
ticularly the one who is looking up, with her 
hand under her chin. Miss Beebe’s drawings 
are in water-colors, and give in the originals 
a hint of the harmonies of color frequently 
offered by the faded and patched costumes, 
aided by the dark color of the flesh; for it is 
notoriously easier to find colors that will 
become a dark complexion than a light one. 

Miss Dee Beebe was born in New Orleans, 








and it is from her = 
mother, who is the 
principal of one of 
the large public 
schools of Galves- 
ton, that she in- 
herits her talent. 
She began the 
study of drawing 
when but a mere 
child, and at nine- 
teen she took up 
the work serious- 
ly, studying at the 
Cincinnati Art 
Academy, and af- 
terward at The 
Art Students’ 
League in New 
York. Her course 
completed, she re- oe 
‘turned to Galves- 
ton, where she has 
since devoted much 
time to the portray- 
al of negro types. 





BonE Brown 
and Vandyke 
3rown are good 
colors, either of 
which may be 
made available for 
glazing by mixing 


with pure poppy 
oil or megilp. 
Either will be 


found better than 
Asphaltum, which, 














though sometimes 
satisfactory at first, 
will turn dark. 





THE colors used for painting a plaster casi 
gray are White, a very little Ivory Black, 
Raw Umber, Yellow Ochre, and Light Red. 
Mix these with oil and put the color on with 
a large flat bristle brush, smoothing out 
the brush-marks afterward with an old- 
fashioned blender or a soft sable brush. 














FROM A WATER-COLOR SKETCH BY DEE BEEBE. 








FROM A WATER-COLOR SKETCH BY DEE BEEBE, 


TAPESTRY PAINTING IN DYE COLORS. 


Directions have already been given for 
mounting canvas and drawing or transfer- 
ring the outlines of the design. This being 
accomplished, one is ready to begin the 
actual painting. The following colors are 
all that are necessary: Lemon Yellow, Raw 
Sienna, Sanguine, Rose, Vermilion, Maroon, 
Ultramarine, Indigo, Emerald Green, Blue 
Green, Violet, Brown, Gray, and Greenish 
Gray. 

The colors may be mixed in shallow cups 
or bowls, and scrubbed into the canvas with 
the stiff brushes which are made especially 
for this purpose. A very good method is to 
wet the canvas first with clear water, using 
a sponge, or a pad of cotton or of soft cloth. 
The canvas must be thoroughly and evenly 
wet, else the dyes will sink unevenly. Follow 
this with the various washes of color laid in 
with brushes or sponge, but scrubbed well 
into the canvas to avoid a harsh, wiry effect. 

For sunset skies make three washes, in 
separate cups, of equal parts of medium and 
water. To these add sufficient Indigo to 
make wash No. 1 of a rather dark tint; for 
wash No. 2 add the same of Raw Sienna, and 
for No. 3 the same of Vermilion, with a touch 
of Crimson. It is well to try each wash on 
a spare piece of canvas, and wait until per- 
fectly dry before beginning the picture, as 
the colors “dry up” a different tone than 
when wet. 

Begin painting at the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the picture, tipping the panel forward 
in order to prevent the color from spotting 
the lower part. Having wet the canvas 
thoroughly with water as directed, put in the 
Indigo wash about one third down. Into it 
blend the rose tint, and into this, again, the 
yellow tint, dividing the space into thirds. 
Let the yellow tint run down well over the 
horizon and blend into it the tones of the 
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extreme distance. These may generally be 
put in with the sky tints intensified in tone, 
adding, if necessary, touches of Emerald 
Green, Brown, and Maroon. The shadows 
on the sunset clouds may be put in with 
Brown, Maroon, and the very faintest tone 
of Black, with touches of pure Vermilion 
or Rose or Yellow floated in while very 


wet. These touches will indicate the shape 
of the clouds. In a very bright sky it is 
often well to touch in a little Antwerp 


Blue into the wash of Indigo while still wet, 
in order to vary the tone. 

A blue sky with clouds may be put in with 
the following tints: First wash: Indigo; 
second, Antwerp Blue; third, Raw Sienna, 
with a touch of Vermilion. Mix these with 
half each of medium and water. Put in the 
shapes of the clouds first with pure medium 
without color. Then immediately paint in 
the tints as directed for the sunset sky. The 
edges of the clouds and sky will blend to- 
gether, and the color must be well scrubbed 
in all around the clouds to prevent any hard 
lines. The shadows of the clouds can be 
made with faint tones of Crimson, Black, 
and Brown. Put the Indigo at the top and 
Antwerp Blue below. 

The main secret of painting skies in dye 
colors is to scrub the paint well into the can- 
vas. Unless this is done, a harsh, wiry effect 
will be given, which can hardly be overcome 
after the tint has once dried. This is es- 
pecially true where the canvas has been wet 
with clear water before beginning the paint- 
ing. The dye sinks into the wet canvas, 
and often seems to be evenly absorbed, but 
when dry will be seen to lie too much upon 
the tops of the ribs of the canvas warp. It 
must be scrubbed well in with the stiff 
brushes. 

Foliage which cuts into the sky must be 
painted while the sky tints are still wet, if it 
lies in masses. Sprays of foliage or leaves 





or branches are put in when the wash 
is nearly dry to prevent spreading. 

Water is painted in with the sky tints 
in stronger tones and the colors of re- 
flected objects in grayer tones. In 
the foreground, water reflects all the 
brightest tints of the sky, as well as 
those of the surrounding objects. The 
sparkling effect is generally obtained 
by scraping the tops of the ribs of the 
canvas in the shadows and all the can- 
vas in the lights with the steel eraser. 
in case of running water, blend all the 
tints into broken tones, but in smooth 
water paint them in evenly and 
smoothly until a glassy look is ob- 
tained, 

The middle distance is painted with 
strong sky tints for the local tones. 
Lhe various objects can be touched 
in with small brushes in sharp, decided 
tones of the proper colors, and then 
when partly dry scrubbed in with a 
larger stiff brush until blended into any 
desired effect. Paint masses of foliage 
by blending various tones of Raw Si- 
enna, Indigo, Orange, Violet, Brown, 
and Maroon, with occasional touches 
of Emerala and Blue Green. Put in 
the lights with warm yellowish greens, 
and the shadows with cold greens and 
grays. Lemon Yellow and Black and 
Emerald Green and Blue Green sha- 





dowed with Maroon or Violet give 
fine effects if used in very delicate 
tones. Put each tint on pure and 


blend on the canvas. Do not fail to use 
the medium without water for the washes. 
The gray effect observed in masses of 
foliage is obtained by blending into the pure 
tones of color such a tint as will neutralize 
the effect. This is generally a complemen- 
tary color, as, for example, green is made 
gray by a rose tint, or orange by a blue tint. 
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Foreground plants and grasses are put in 
with the foliage colors, generally in stronger 
tones. Use smaller brushes than for large 
washes, and put in each shape with a sharp, 
decided touch, letting the color dry on the 
tops of the ribs in the canvas, and do not 
scrub in so much as for broad washes. 
Touches of pure color will serve to give 
variety, and the high, sparkling lights can be 
scraped off with the side edge of the eraser. 
Indeed, much of the most effective work in 


foreground painting is done by the knife, but 
care must be taken not to give a patchy look 


by too many high lights. Buildings and 
decorative objects can be put in with the 
proper colors by drawing the shadows first, 
and when dry putting in the local tints. 
After all is dry, the highest lights can be 
scraped off. As a rule, the shadows are put 
in with a color complementary to the local 
tint. Rocks are very effective in tapestry 
painting, as also are old trunks of trees. 
Put in the shadows first in sharp, decided 
touches, and follow with crisp, sharp touches 
of various tints washed in definite shapes. 
Make the work strong and sharp, using the 
purest colors in the whole picture in the 
accents, in case of a landscape subject. A 
very good shadow tint is Black and Emerald 
Green or Black and Indigo. Flower subjects 
are effective in tapestry painting when 


painted in masses of blossoms, with the leaves 


slightly indicated in outline, or with large, 
loosely petalled flowers. Paint these in 
broad washes, giving the sparkling lights by 
scraping, and preserve carefully the reflected 
lights, as they give a roundness to the petals 


and help to preserve the lustrous appearance 
in colored leaves. 


E. Day MACPHERSON. 
SABLE brushes are best to work with when 
painting in water-colors, and should usually 


be full of color when being used. Charcoal 
should never be used on water-color paper, 
as it cuts the surface. A hard lead-pencil is 
best. The paper may be stretched and kept 
moist from the back, or, after a thorough 
soaking in water, if placed on an old canvas, 
glass, or blotting-paper, it will remain in 
good working condition for hours. 
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HOW TO BECOME A CERAMIC DECORATOR 





BY FRANZ B. AULICH. 





THE flowers for this month could be suc- 
cessfully applied to many different shapes of 
china. They make a very handsome deco- 
ration for a jardiniére, vase, or tray. There 
are many varieties of this flower, from the 
simple scarlet poppy with its black seeds, 
with which you are all doubtless very famil- 
iar, to the gorgeous, stately double poppies, 
which rival the chrysanthemum in beauty of 
shape and color. The variety chosen for 
this study is the Shirley poppy, noted for its 
fragile, silky, crinkly petals. 

In sketching this design, be careful to 
preserve the crisp freshness of outline and 
graceful curves of the stems. The large 
open poppy should be painted white in the 
centre, shading into a rich pink on the edge 
of the petals. The seed-pod in the centre is 
green and the seeds are yellow and brown. 


_To paint this, for the first firing use some 


Lemon Yellow in the centre. Paint the 
petals delicately in Rose, taking care to pre- 
serve the texture of the flower by careful 
attention to the shading. Paint the seed-pod 
in the centre of the flower with Yellow 
Green, shaded with Shading Green. Paint 
the seeds with Lemon Yellow, Albert Yel- 
low, and Sepia Brown. Do not use any 
grays for the first firing. 

The poppy to the left of the central flower 
make white. Remember that a white flower 
of the delicate texture of the poppy will let 
some suggestion of the colors of the flowers 
in the surrounding mass show through, and 
in that way impart a hint of color to its own 
petals. Paint the centre with Lemon Yel- 
low and shade the petals with a delicate gray, 
the high lights wiping out with a clean brush. 

A suggestion of pink caused by its prox- 
imity to the other poppies should be used on 
its petals. Paint the seed-pod with Blue 
Green Light, shaded with Shading Green 
Dark. Paint the seeds with Lemon Yellow, 
Yellow Ochre, and Sepia Brown. 

The poppy in the deepest shade make a 
richer pink, using the Rosa stronger. Make 
the seeds in the centre of Yellow Ochre, 
shaded with Sepia Brown and Pompadour. 
The poppy showing a side view and on the 


left of the design paint in white. Use a 
little Lemon Yellow and shade with Gray. 
A good gray for shading these white flowers 
can be made by using Lemon Yellow, Rosa, 
and Turquoise Blue. 

I always advocate the making of one’s 
own grays, as those bought already prepared 
are apt to be crude, and in depending too 
much upon them you will lose the delicate 
gradation of tone and variety of shade de- 
sirable. 

The two poppies showing a side view, on 
the right of the design, paint in delicate tones 
of Lavender, shading with a deeper shade of 
Violet near the stem. To obtain a good 
tone of violet, use Rosa and Turquoise Blue. 

Be careful to keep the flower in the dis- 
tance softer in color and more shadowy than 
the one in the foreground. Paint the seed- 
pods with Yellow Green, shading with Olive 
Green and Shading Green. The buds lay in 
with Blue Green Light and shade with Shad- 
ing Green and a touch of Sepia Brown. 

The delicate fuzz on buds and stems paint 
with Blue Green Light and Shading Green, 
using a fine pointed brush. 

The leaves in the foreground paint with 
Yellow Green, shaded with Olive Green and 
Shading Green, with a few accentuations in 
Sepia Brown and Pompadour. For the more 
distant leaves use Blue Green Light and 
Shading Green. 

For the second firing, lay in the back- 
ground. For this use on the upper left-hand 
side a soft cloudy effect, using Turquoise 
Green. On the right-hand upper side use 
some Lemon Yellow. Make the background 
on the right-hand, lower side a pinkish gray, 
using Banding Blue, Rosa, and a little Black. 
Outlining Black is least liable to oxidize. 

For the left-hand lower side use the same 
Gray blended into Turquoise Green. Some 
touches of Sepia Brown near the heaviest 
masses will give depth of color. Retouch 
such places as seem to have lost in the fire, 
and put in the finer characteristic touches 
which give so much finish to the painting. 

Add some gray, shadowy leaves and buds 
at the same time you lay in the background. 
A good gray for this is made from Banding 
Blue, Pompadour, and a little Lemon Yel- 
low. By giving a light firing the second 
time, two fires ought to suffice for these 
flowers. 

Contrary to the style of the double pop- 
pies, these Shirley flowers have fuzzy stems 
and buds, and by painting this carefully you 
will add the characteristic of this particular 
variety of the flower. They have also very 
much smaller seed-pods-and stems and leaves 
than the double poppy. Their chief beauty 
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lies in the brilliance of their coloring and the 
fine, silky texture of their petals. 

For the darker shades in the pinks, I 
recommend the use of about one half Ruby 
Purple with the Rosa, mixing the two. This 
makes a very rich color, being about the 
same tint as the American Beauty rose. 

To secure a fine finish, one must have the 
colors in a good, oily condition. This in- 
sures smooth, clear work, and also produces 
a good glaze in firing. Nothing looks worse 
in porcelain painting than a labored “woolly” 
appearance. 

If you do not succeed in your first attempt, 
wipe it out and try again; you will find the 
china very patient. Patience is a virtue 
which should never be found wanting in a 
china painter. So much depends upon the 
china itself and upon the action of heat on 
the mineral colors, that no artist is assured 
of success every time. It will take years of 
patient practice to master all of the difficul- 
ties which confront the ceramic decorator. 





THE ART OF MINERAL PAINTING. 
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SomE colors are more fugitive than others, 
and will not stand the action of the flux and 
prolonged heat, which has a tendency to fade 
them out. Others again require a long-con- 
tinued and strong heat to develop them. Nat- 
urally the person who stacks the kiln should 
know the nature and treatment of all the 
work he is handling. In like manner must 
he know the action of the fire, and of one col- 
or upon another while under its influence. 
Consequently it is imperative that a person 
ambitious to do good work should also do 
his own firing. Happily, the perfection to 
which the portable kilns have been brought 
makes it possible to set up one in any studio 
or home. Its cost is soon made up by the 
expense of firing saved, as well as losses by 
breakage and injury unavoidable in taking 
work toa public firer. In the case of a teach- 
er, it adds naturally to the income, besides 
having the work of pupils entirely under con- 
trol, and consequently being able to give bet- 
ter instruction, while the cost of heating one 
is very small. 

Of kilns there are many designs in the 
market, each having its partisans. 

The burner should be lighted, and run 
from five to ten minutes to expel all moisture 
from the iron. Then the kiln should be 
opened and allowed to cool sufficiently to 
stack the china. In using gasoline, the kiln 
must be stone cold before attempting to light 
it again. If the kiln stands in a dry room 














and is used often, this preliminary heating 
may be dispensed with, but if it is in a cellar 
or outhouse, it is absolutely necessary to do 
it, and is better and safer in all cases. Unless 
one has exceptionally good gas service—high 
pressure and large pipes—the kiln should 
have its own metre. In some localities the 
pressure is not put on until toward evening. 
In that case, it is necessary to fire then, and 
if other lights are drawing on the metre the 
kiln will not be able to get its full supply. 
Any person who has used a gas cooking- 
stove will understand this. 

For an amateur having only small lots of 
work at a time, a fire-pot twelve by fourteen 
inches will do very well. Ordinary tinting, 
raised paste, gilding, and simple decorations 
are fired in a perfectly satisfactory manner, 
and the difference in price may often enable 
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In stacking the kiln, plates are put on edge, 
with stilts between to keep the softened glaze 
of one piece from adhering to that of another. 
The stilts are small triangular affairs of dif- 
ferent sizes, made from fire-clay, and have 
pointed projections that rest against the 
china. Being unglazed, they are used with- 
out fear of injury to gold or decoration, if 
carefully placed. They also serve to keep 
an open space between all articles, allowing 
a free passage for hot air and an escape for 
smoke and steam. 

Saucers may be stacked in a pile with stilts 
between, small dishes inside large ones, cups 
on top of each other, always using stilts. 
Unglazed tiles are also a great help in build- 
ing up a resting-place for such shapes as can- 
not be balanced on stilts, and it is wonderful 
how much can be packed in a small space by 
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est heat should be placed next the outside 
walls. Large dishes, like a fruit or salad 
bowl, must always be fully supported; they 
may be on top of other things, but the sup- 
port must be from side to side, else they may 
crack. A large plaque or tray reaching 
from side to side of the pot must have room 
to expand, otherwise it will crack or wedge 
itself so tightly in that it may be broken in 
getting it free. This is prevented by raising 
one side up with a stilt. A long fish-platter 
may stand diagonally from top to bottom, but 
it must have at least one quarter inch be- 
tween it and the cover. 

Delicate work should always be protected. 
A figure-piece in its last stages, for instance, 
if stacked on the bottom may have a plate or 
tile in front of it; and should not in a small 
kiln be in the direct draught between the 
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POPPIES. 


one to do his own firing when he would, per- 
haps, hesitate at the outlay for a larger kiln. 
But for paintings of a very delicate and elab- 
orate character, a kiln of at least two sizes 
larger is more satisfactory, as allowing great- 
er latitude in choice of position, as will be 
explained later. The heat is softer_and 
more manageable, and for large quantities 
of work the increased capacity is cheaper. 
The gasoline attachment removes the only 
obstacle to setting up a kiln in any place, 
town or country (the only requisite being 
a chimney-flue), and it has the additional ad- 
vantage that one is able to fire at any time, 
day or night. It is perfectly safe, and no 
one need have the least hesitation in using 
it. Having run kilns with both gas and gas- 
oline for several years, I find the latter quite 
as satisfactory as the former. 


an experienced hand. Gold may rest on the 
iron or on an unglazed surface, but not 
against gold color or glaze. Color may rest 
on the iron or an unglazed surface, but not 
against glaze. A very good plan is to cover 
the bottom of the pot with unglazed tiles. 
This requires one square tile of as large a 
size as can be obtained, and another one cut 
in two or four strips, to fill out the spaces at 
the sides. The whole should then be cut in 
squares by lines running each way, about one 
eighth of an inch wide and deep, and nearly 
one inch apart. The rims of plates or‘other 
dishes stood on edge catch in these grooves 
and effectively prevent their slipping, and 
it is certainly far more pleasant to set deli- 
cate ware on clean, white tiles than it is to put 
them on the iron pot. 

Colors that will require or stand the strong- 
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air-pipe and chimney, as the cold air soon 
rushes in after the fire is turned down, and 
striking the glaze, cools it before the body of 
the ware, causing it to craze. I find it al- 
ways safest with a small kiln to stop the air- 
pipe with a sheet of asbestos as soon as the 
fire is turned off. This effectively prevents 
any trouble, but is not necessary with kilns 
of larger size, as they cool more slowly. 
It is not well to hasten the cooling further 
than by opening the damper in the smoke- 
pipe, and that only in case of necessity. The 
kiln should not be opened until well cooled, 
as it might be disastrous to both kiln and 
china—the small size in about three hours, 
the medium in not less than five hours and 
longer. 

After stacking, put on the covers very care- 
fully, not to jar and disturb the arrangement. 
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The outer one of sheet iron is connected with 
the chimney-flue by a smoke-pipe; the lower 
joint must be movable. There should be a 
damper in this pipe, which, if the draught 
is good, can be kept at least two thirds closed. 
The fire is lighted and turned very low at 
first, for ten minutes or so, then increased 
somewhat—how much, depends upon the 
pressure and quality of the gas. In thirty 
minutes the sides should show considerable 
color (looking through the peep-hole), and 





VIOLETS. 


soon the forms of the dishes can be seen. 
The heat should be kept low until the whole 
mass is a dull, glowing red. Naturally, the 
articles nearest the sides take the heat first, 
and if it is increased too fast will be over-fired 
before the middle is brought to the right col- 
or. If the sides increase too fast, the middle 
remaining dark, it is best to lower the flame 
for a time, then increase it slightly until the 
whole is like a glowing coal, each form dis- 
tinctly visible, those in the middle equal in 





color to the sides, and in a medium-sized kiln 
this should not be in less than one hour and 
a quarter. Then turn the heat on stronger 
and watch it closely. It will change rapidly 
to a color that is indescribably beautiful. 
Just what that color is experience alone can 
teach, but when it gains that point turn off 
the heat. It may be in one hour and a half 
tor a medium-sized kiln, but even with poor 
gas not more than two hours. Gasoline 


sometimes takes longer, the small-sized kilns 





DECORATION FOR A_ PLATE. 


needing two hours, or even a little over. 
There is no advantage whatever in having the 
flame ascend more than three inches above 
the opening in the lid. More than that is 
only wasting gas. It should be high enough 
to wrap the entire pot, lid, and all, then the 
whole becomes a glowing red. 

Always time the firing ; but I would not be 
understood as advising one to fire by the 
time. You may fire one and a half hours 
to-day and two hours to-morrow—it depends 
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upon several things. If you have a firing 
made up wholly of raised paste, you can af- 
ford to bring it up much quicker.than for 
color. Again, if it is made up of tinting, 
you can fire considerably harder than for the 
last stages of delicate figure work. A full 
kiln takes longer to heat up than a few pieces ; 
at the same time the best results are obtained 
with a full kiln—that is, with the lower half 
well filled. But watching the time, with a 
knowledge of the contents, helps one, and 
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carefully noting the results is a help another 
time. ‘There is no such thing as firing a kiln 
and leaving it to take care of itself, and when 
the hour comes around turning it off. 
Dampness should be most carefully guard- 
ed against, both in the kiln, as already noted, 
and in the ware itself. Should the decora- 
tion show places as though the color had run, 
making faded streaks or blotches, it is a sure 
sign that steam has condensed and fallen; 
and unless the fire-pot is well ventilated, this 





body of steam will destroy the borax or other 
flux before it has had time to melt the silica, 
which is the glazing matter, so that the color 
may rub off at a touch, or if still held to the 
china, be dead and lustreless. This is an- 
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other argument for raising the whole kiln 
to an even heat; otherwise the moisture that 
may generate in the cooler portions of the 
fire-pot is likely to attack the ware at the 
sides, from which the oil has already burned 
out; but with reasonable precautions this will 
not happen. E. C. Darsy. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF 

THE VIOLET STUDY. 

For the copying of the plate, decorated 
with violets, which is shown on the opposite 
page, we give Mr. Fry’s palette. It is as 
follows: 

The flowers should be painted delicately 
and simply for the first fire, using Violet No. 
2, Banding Blue, and Copenhagen Blue, also 
a little Gold Gray in the less prominent flow- 
ers. The leaves and background will re- 
quire Albert Yellow, Yellow Brown, Copen- 
hagen Blue, Russian, Moss, Brown, and 
Shading Greens. For the second painting 
retouch the flowers and leaves crisply with 
the same colors used before, adding touches 
of Albert Yellow and Yellow Brown in the 
centres of the flowers. Give the background 
thin washes of Ivory, Pompadour, and Rus- 
sian Green. 
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FIGURE PAINTING ON CHINA, 


E1rHER or both the figures shown on this 
page would look charming on a tall, slender 
vase, perfectly plain, with the whole, back- 
ground and figure, treated in the new 
Doulton style—a soft, delicious, misty 
effect. Try it. 

The work should be done in a very 
broad way; have no hard lines, but let 
one color melt into the other. If you 
have an opportunity to study the newest 
work from the Doulton factory, do so, 
and you will then see some of the best ex- 
amples which have been sent to us for 
years. The study will be an inspiration 
for all china painters. Start with the 
figure of the Shepherdess; lay in the 
flesh tones of Deep Red Brown and a 
little Silver Yellow, placing a little more 
Deep Red Brown on the cheek and lips, 
also on the fingers and toes. ‘Wash in 
the hat with a very pale tone of Deep 
Red Brown, afterward shaded with Car- 
mine No. 3. 

The hair should be massed lightly 
with Yellow Brown, Brown No. 3, and 
Silver Yellow (using the latter spar- 
ingly). The bodice must be a most 
delicate green—Apple Green with a little 
Mixing Yellow—used in clear washes, 
with the shadows broadly painted with 
Brown Green. The panniers lay in 
delicately with Yellow Brown and 





Brown Green in the shadows 
no hard lines. 

The skirt may be of light violet 
shades, using Light Violet or Gold, 
with a little Deep Blue Green 
added, and occasionally a little 
Carmine in the high lights. 

The crook should be in Brown 
No. 3, and touched with Brown 
No. 4, with occasionally a little 
touch of Brown Green and 
Deep Red Brown. The back- 
ground must represent foli- 
age. Cover the entire vase, 
leaving no portion of the 
white showing. This should 
be all in warm light greens, 
fading into yellow, with 
warm touches of Yellow 
Brown. Near the green 
bodice allow some pur- 
ple lights. 


; have 
















The background must 
mean something—not an indis- 
criminate lot of colors j thrown 
together. I would suggest 
your choosing some of the new 
and artistic vases that closely re- 
semble the forms of the Doulton. 
The colors must sink into the 


effect must be ex- 
should be no other 
lining of gold in 
A similar treatment 
second figure (shown 
page), varying, of 
the drapery and in 
ANNA B. LEONARD. 


glaze and the whole 
tremely soft. There 
decoration, only a 
the neck of the jar. 
can be used in the 
at the top of the 
course, the colors in 
the basket. 









MOTIVES FOR CHINA DECORATORS. 


CHINA painters will find an endless variety 
of suggestions in the motives shown on the 
following page. Now that borders are so 
popular for plates, cups and saucers, necks 
of jardiniéres, vases, and so forth, what 
better could we have than the scrolls shown 
for raised paste? The borders at the top 
and bottom of the page suggest Oriental 
coloring. The vase is from a very old Sévres 
model, and would look extremely handsome 
if carried out in raised paste over a back- 


Silver Yellow, using light washes of / 
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ground of deep blue, purple, or dark green. 
The little figure of a girl reading suggests 
how a miniature portrait might be painted, 
or it could serve as a motive for the decora- 
tion of one or more of the pieces for a library 
set. The border of grapes could be painted 
either in the natural color of the fruit and 
leaves or it would be very effective if done in 
two colors of gold, or the whole might be 
carried out in rich autumnal tints. The 
cupid at the top of the page would form a 
fitting decoration for a postal-card case. The 
very dainty monograms should be carried out 
in raised paste and enamels or they would 
look charming if done in two colors to har- 
monize with the rest of the decoration. 





Powber color should in most cases be used 
as dry as possible; but, of course, it cannot 
be used without some mixture of the me- 
diums. Balsam of Copaiba comes in different 
forms, as a heavy oil and again as a very light 
oil. For mixing powder colors on the palette 


the heavy balsam is excellent, but for a paint- 
ing medium this oil needs to be diluted with 
a little Clove Oil, in the proportion of one 
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drop of clove to six of balsam, or with Tar 
Oil, an excellent medium being given by the 
mixture of Balsam, Lavender, and Tar Oil. 
Powder colors are just as easy to manipulate 
as those in tubes. 
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SOME SIMPLE MOTIVES FOR CHINA DECORATION. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HIsToRICAL TALES, RUSSIAN, by Charles Morris, 
covering thirty-eight narratives, while refreshing in 
their freedom from the cut-and-dried style of many 
historical writers, nevertheless afford the 


reader an insight into many of the events that have 


will 


combined to make the empire of the Czars the 
immense and powerful country it is to-day. Com 
prehensive in their scope, the tales range from an 


account of Persian 
conqueror Darius was repulsed about 500 B.c., to 
the events of the part ofl this 
Napoleon's retreat Moscow is 
treated ; and many interesting 


the Scythians, by whom the 


early century 
from graphically 
facts are related con 
cerning the lives and reigns of Vladimir the Great, 


Ivan the Terrible, and Peter the Great; not the 
least entertaining chapter being an account of 
the incomprehensible and buffoon 


inconsistent 


eries and vulgarities of the court of the 


ruler. Other 


portions of the volume devoted to 


Kosciusko and the fall of Poland, the fall of Se 
bastopol, details of the famous charge of the Light 








Brigade, and the Nihilists and their work, will both 


instruct and amuse equally well. The book is 
written in a terse and lucid style that is especially 
commendable for its suitability to readers of nearly 
all ages. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

HisToricAL TALEs, REALITY 


by Charles Morris, in 
Japan and China, tl 
views 





taken within the territory covered. 
are nearly fifty short 
events of these count 


of centuries before 


ment of the episode able for th 
interest each arouses yf historica 
political, and biogr: vhen the 
reader reaches the cl y easily be 





amazed at the epitome 
pleasing conditions of mental relaxation, concern 


ing these Oriental nations that the world’s progress 
, 


is daily bringing into closer acquaintance: (J. B 
Lippincott Co.) 
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Francis 


A CONSTITUTIONAL History Of 
PEOPLE, 1776-1850, in two volumes, by 
Newton Sharpe 


[his is a history of the evolution 


and it recalis 


the 


\mer 


{ government in this country, 


changes in the ideas and opinions which the 


i 


ican people have held respecting the principles, 
the organization, and administration of their 
civil constitutions. It ls with the nation as a 





in working ou 





great constituency eng politi 
rhe process has been one of individual 


social amelioration, 


cal system. 
and through many 
among which the chief ar« 
of the suffrage ; 


struggles 
those for the extension 


for the equitable apportionment of 
for the abolition of discriminations 
for the 


for the separation of th« 


representation ; 


on account of race; organization of systems 


of free schools; State from 
questionable practices, and for the establishment of 
government 
These our political institutions to 
their origin, and follow, down to 1850, 
tions of the principles on which tl 
trace our dual system of 
a constituency whose growth in numbers, wealth, 
territorial area, and power is without parallel. The 
history aims to present the civil development of the 
country so that the reader may know the principles 
on which government in America is based, and the 
ideas which from its inception have determined its 
form and The people are the 
chief theme—their their prejudices, 
their migrations, and their demands are the subject 
of the work. Nine maps illustrate the changes in 
population and in the political division of the coun 
try from 1776 to 1850. An exhaustive and 
an analytical table of contents, by add 
to the usefulness of the work. (Harper & Brothers, 
price for the two volumes, $5.00. ) 


directly upon the will of the people. 


volumes trace 
the applica- 
rest. They 


the will of 


1ey 


government in 


its administration. 
sentiments, 
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In Nature’s Imace. The well-deserved 
cess of Mr. W. J. Lincoln Adam’s book “ Sunlight 
and Shadow,” which we noticed at the time of its 
appearance, will probably be repeated in the case of 
his new volume, “ In Nature’s Image.” The former 
dealt mainly with landscape photography, but the 
present work is devoted mainly to the figure and 
to portraiture. Mr. Adams is a correct and enter- 
taining writer, and the advice which he offers to 
amateurs is, as a rule, most judicious. He still 
advises the amateur to choose landscape subjects 
at first, and to make a beginning in figure work 


suc- 
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by introducing figures in his landscapes. He can 
next attempt pictures in which the landscape setting 
is subordinated to the figure, and at last approach 
pure figure subjects with a good understanding of 


the difficulties to be encountered, the knowledge 
of which is half the battle. 
In his chapter on “ Models,” and in those on 


ind ** Telling a Story,” Mr. Adams has 


some very sensible remarks on the choice and posi 
of models 


* Genre ” 





Unconsciousness unconvention 


what tl 
and these 

found among poor and rather ignofant 

Phe 

difficulty, by taking people unawares; but the result 

trifit 

Old make 


because they have little 


ality in dress and posture ” are 
model, he 


le artist most 


requires in a says, most 


are 
often to be 
people hand camera sometimes solve the 


Is too otten 


g, accidental, and everything bu 


irtistic men excellent models, per] 








vanity. Of the nude in 
photography, Mr. Adams writes that “ of all sub 
ects of the camera, the nude or scantily draped 
figure is least likely to result in successful pi 
tures.””’ The reason is that “ unless the I S 
of almost ideal beauty, the photograph wi WwW 
as merely an undressed subject, not a picture a 
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Home 
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DoroTtTHY DEANE, by Ellen Olney Kirk, is a pict 
of child life in New England, in which the customs 
nd methods of daily routine are painted with 
‘ te knowledge of the spirit, atmospher« 
local color pre ling there Che Puritan practice 
( | ng self-denial upon children as a ystem 
ot ral educatior illustration in the manner 
in which the tle is compelled to experi 
ence self-effaceme 

iny incider 








Co.) 

[THe Book oF THE OCEA s\ 
\ book about the ocean is ust 
now, when our heads | the 


wonderful doings of 


American sailors and Amer 


ican battle-ship Mr. Ingersoll tells in a very cleat 
ind comprehensive manner, particularly adapte« 
ople, all about the ocean and its orig 


for young pe 















S Waves, Ul bes the 
present < st o! 
the early yages and explorations Che Secrets 
won from the Frozen North” is a chapter full of 
thrilling adventure. The closing portion of the 
book is devoted to the merchants and the robbers 
of the sea, yach s and pleasure boating, the dangers 
ot the deep, ns g and other marine L.adustries 


ind, finally, the natural history of the sea. (The 


The author 


by Sophie May 
New England girl whose strong 











1d beautiful ¢ ter 1S developed by her e1 
vironment How she overcomes  untavorabl 
her experience in teaching school, the 
circumstances in a young girl’s life, 





told with the same originality and freshness 





ire all 

which have drawn a multitude of young people to 
“le ‘“ 

the author’s previous work in the “ Quinnebasset 


Series,” and will be followed by the reader with un 


ging interest (Lee & Shepard, $1.25.) 
[HE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, by Charles Dick 
ens. “ The Cricket on the Hearth” (with an 


introduction by Joseph Jefferson) is a welcome ad 
dition to the delightful ** Thumb-Nail Series.” T] 
is an exquisite little full of homely 

We all love “* Dot,” so well the 
making home comfortable. 
ume, is in the same size and binding as the “ Christ 
mas Carol,” published a year ago. (The Century 


Co., $1.00.) 


story pathos 
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THROUGH THE EartH, by Clement Fezandie. Mr 
Fezandie has told a scientific fairy tale, of the kind 
which Jules Verne has made so popular. The scene 
is laid in the future, where young readers are most 
at home A noted 
hole through the earth, from New York to Australia, 
with the idea of establishing rapid transit. He 
constructs a cigar-shaped car of steel, and a young 
lad, the hero of the story, makes the first passage 
The trip seems all right, but there are questions of 
gravity, of temperature, and of air-pressure, which 
have to be gravely considered. These problems 
give plenty of variety and excitement, and the story 
throughout bears quite a natural semblance of 
reality. (The Century Co., $1.25.) 


scientist succeeds in boring a 
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EARLY LETTERS oF GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS TO 
Joun S. Dwicut. Brook Farm aNp COoNcorD. 
Edited by George Willis Cooke. George William 


Curtis remains, and must always remain, one of 
the most worthy and lovable figures in American 


lhese 


his love of humanity, his 


literature early letters show his indepen 


dence courage in main 


chivalrous and 
and 


would 


taining his 


own 
spirit, 


convictions, his 
his | 


spiritual convictions that 





his 
not be 


literary sk charm 


} addition, 
they constitute the record of one of the most inte 


Mr 


limited by any sectarian bounds, and, in 


esting periods of an unusually interesting life 


Cooke, who edits the letters, gives in the first third 
of the book a delightful account of the early life 
it Brook Farm and Concord, with reminiscences of 
t | I nd ¢ l t f 


Mr. Curtis 


1842, when he was « 


the men ¢ Brook 


irs Oo! 


urtis met went to 


ighteen ye 


ige, 


é e two years he spent there formed an impor 

t episode in his life; for although he did not sur 
ender himself nist idea, but re 
ed rather a yet he loved the 
men and women it the head of the com 








1unity, and it that without Brook 
arm’s transcendentalism, his life would have been 
ess worthy of « admiratior Che winter of 1843 
he spent at his father’s house in New York, and in 
the spring of 1844 went to live in Concord for put 
pose f udy Then come the 


and recreation 


rs to John S. Dwight, forty-one in num 





ering a.period of tour years, 1843 » 1547 
clusio twenty ne letters of later date 
ous t é trom 1850 to 18386 (Hat 

pe & Brothers, $1.50.) 

Y ERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES, by Joseph 
| e Stevens, an ex-resident of Manila, though 
] ng no permanent value as literature of the 

so prominent in the eyes of the political 

( | sessed of a certain degree of timely 

‘ O can drift through the two hundred 

pag ( re with a sens¢ f entertainment the 

( ents d chro es upon his sojourn 

1 the pe f the Orient. One would fancy that 

t chief events and features of | sta) 1 the 

P { s had not origi ded fot 

| ) 1, Dut public ittent turned 

t direction, the idea t the 
vrite f compilation of d d met 

( [Thes« have peer 1 an 
rest g ecord I cust nd hap 

é gs presented to his rming a 

ime pertaining to the problem 

f the Philippines that can be read by hundreds of 
our compatriots who are glad to have some knowl 

edg f the subject, but unwilling to plod through 

dry-as-dust historical and political details and 

statistic (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 

Home NEEDLEWORK is a thoroughly practical 
little handbook on embroidery The article by 

is well-] wn writers are couched in language 


easily understood, and the drawings illustrating the 

arious stitches are very cleat There are numer 
us designs for centrepieces, cushions, and so forth 
(The Nonotuck Silk Co., 10 cents.) 


ART NEWS AND NOTES. 











[ue Department of Fine Arts connected with 
the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York has for its primary purpose the train 
ing of teachers and supervisors of drawing and 
irt in elementary and secondary schools Phe 


for 
‘lass-rooms were opened on October Ist, 
enrolment of students 


present year of art study in this institution, 
shows a large increase in the 
wide-spreading recognition of the 
offered in t Nearly 
State in the Uni to have contributed 
ind among 

ith a creditable reputa 


Some of thes« 


ind indicates 


lis department 


antages 


every on seems 
a representative these we find many 


names that are associated v 
il lines of work 
passed an art 
; of Europe, but are rallying here with a view 


tion in their especi: 
pupils have novitiate in leading 


art knowledge by a course 


them capable of im 


of supplementing their 
in practical training to make 
parting this knowledge in the capacity of instructors 


of drawing and painting in educational institutions. 
Phe the course includes the 
study of psychology and logic, that a teacher may 
thereby be enabled to correctly gauge the receptibility 
\ and an opportunity to 


outline of two years’ 





of pupils of varied ages, 
make a practical application of this knowledge is 
afforded in the kindergarten classes 

It has been stated that art is a necessity of man’s 
spiritual nature, and conservative thinkers, as well 
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as political economists, have conceded that an edu- 
cated public taste is a basis of material wealth. 
It is an acknowledgment of these facts that the 
incorporation of art study in primary and secondary 
schools throughout the country has become an es- 
tablished condition. In order to render public art 
education efficient, it is necessary that the teacher 
should cultivate the broadest views of life, of art, 
and of education. A valuable director of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts of the Teachers’ College was 
secured a year ago in Alfred Vance Churchill, 
A.M., a graduate of Oberlin College, who has pur- 
sued the study of art in the K6nigliche Hochschule, 
Berlin, the University of Leipzig, and the Academie 
Julien, Paris. In Mr. Churchill is combined an artist 
well trained in the fundamental principles and 
necessary technicalities of his art, as well as an 
instructor who is especially gifted in power of im- 
parting knowledge, and discriminating in the best 
methods to employ in dealing with pupils of differ- 
ent ages, capacities, and temperaments. 

William Smith Robinson, member of the National 
Academy and of the Society of American Artists, 
is in charge of the free-hand drawing and painting 
classes. To Jenny Frances Lewis and Mary 
Rogers, each with enviable reputations as instruct- 
ors in drawing, wood-carving, and design, has 
been added this year Mary Davis Chambers, well 
known as an artist of ability. 

We can easily agree that all boys and girls can- 
not become artists, but they can acquire an art 
appreciation, and in this way materially contribute 
to the prosperity of American art and artists. 
From the list of pupils having this year so increased 
in number and ability, it is safe to infer that there 
is a growing belief in the value of art culture, with- 
out reference to its utilization for professional 
purposes, and that it is to meet the probable de- 
mand for capable instructors that the school year 
is opening under such favorable auspices. 


TuHeE Society of Western Artists will hold their 
third annual exhibition of oil and water-color paint- 
ings, pastels, sculpture, and other works of art at 
Detroit Museum of Art, October 22d, 1898, and 
continue until November 12th. Thereafter at the 
other cities represented in the membership in the 
following order: St. Louis, November 22d to 
December 13th; Cincinnati, December 23d to Janu- 
ary 13th, 1899; Indianapolis, January 24th to Feb- 
ruary 14th; Chicago, February 24th to March 14th; 
Cleveland, April 1st to April 22d. All communica- 
tions concerning the exhibition should be addressed 
to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. Percy Ives. 


THE sixty-eighth annual exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts will open to the 
public on Monday, January 16th, 1899, and close on 
Saturday, February 25th, 1899. The architectural 
section of the exhibition will be under the charge 
of the T-Square Club, of Philadelphia, and will 
close on February 2d, 1899. The exhibition will 
consist of original works not before publicly shown 
in Philadelphia, in oil painting, water-color, sculp- 
ture, architectural design, mural ‘decoration, draw- 
ing, etching, engraving, wood and stone carving, 
stained glass, tapestry, or in any medium coming 
within the scope of the Fine Arts. Forwarded 
works intended for exhibition must be received at 
the Academy before Thursday, December 22d, 1808. 
For further information, address Harrison S. 
Morris, Esq., Secretary. 


THE art department of the Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, continues in charge of Professor John 
Barnard Whittaker, who has so ably directed the 
classes in drawing and painting in this institution 
for a period exceeding two decades. The depart- 
‘ment occupies six of the largest and best-appointed 
class-rooms devoted to such purpose in Greater 
New York; two of them are seventy feet square, 
and contain every requisite for elementary and 
advanced art study. In the Adelphi art classes 
cut-and-dried methods are never used, and servile 
imitation is distinctly discouraged. The principle 
on which drawing and painting are taught is that 
of developing the latent power of the individual, of 
leading him to use his own eyes and think with his 
own mind. 

Professor Whittaker may reasonably take a pride 
no less in the quality than in the variety of ability 
that he has fostered, and which is exemplified by 
the widely differing talent of Frank M. Boggs, the 
painter of French street scenes; Orrin Simons, the 
illustrator; Miss Eleanor Bannister, the portrait 
painter; W. Ordway Partridge, the sculptor, and 
numerous others of equal note. Among American 
painters who have expressed their approval and 
admiration of the methods and results achieved by 
the Adelphi classes, are Walter Shirlaw, J. G. 
Brown, W. Hamilton Gibson, and F. S. Church. 

The growing popularity of the art course which 
Professor Whittaker has defined, largely upon 
original lines, yet permitting himself to be in- 
fluenced, when it seemed desirable, by the policies 
employed in the leading schools of London, Paris, 


Munich, Boston, and New York, is emphasized by 
the yearly increasing attendance in the day and 
evening classes, which are largely augmented by 
students of all ages not otherwise connected with 
the college. Here one may find men and women of 
mature years, following, according to predilection 
or ability, the instruction given in the antique, still 
life, portrait, figure, character, pastel, oil and water- 
color classes, and profiting by the moderate charges 
that are an attractive feature of the Adelphi Col- 
lege. One branch embraced in the course outlined 
by Professor Whittaker is the study of the art his- 
tory of America. Finding the average student 
generally familiar with the names and specialties 
of European painters, he has been distressed to 
observe a surprising lack of information concerning 
the men and methods that have been productive 
and successful in the field of American art. With 
patriotic pride in the notable artists his native 
country has produced, he has sought to correct this 
condition by familiarizing his pupils with the paint- 
ers and their achievements. 

The professor is sanguine in his beliefs as to the 
great art future of his own land, and quotes Cab- 
anel, who, while approving of a student’s endeav- 
ors to secure what is best of the methods of all 
schools, decries the tendency of young American 
artists to lose their national sympathy by lingering 
too long in a foreign atmosphere, and thereby 
neutralizing what might otherwise be distinctive 
features of their art. 


Ir is the intention of the ARTIST-ARTISAN INSTI- 
TUTE to form three evening classes: Life Drawing, 
Illustration (pen and ink for newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc.), and Clay Modelling; particular atten- 
tion being given in this class to decorative work. 
Mr. Walter Shirlaw wil] have charge of the Life 
class, Mr. E. M. Ashe, of Harper’s, conducts the 
Illustration, and Mr. Carl Tefft the Modelling 
class. The best models are hired, posing three 
hours every evening in the week. Criticisms are 
given on the evenings set aside for that purpose. 


Tue Paint Club, Kansas City, Mo., will hold 
an exhibition of original works in painting, sculp- 
ture, wood-carving, architectural drawing and 
design, drawing and design for reproduction, not 
before publicly exhibited in Kansas City, from 
November 14th to November 28th. Exhibits will 
be received until November 5th. 


Tue New York ScuHoor or Art, founded by 
William M. Chase, and directed by Mr. Douglas 
John Connah, holds an exhibition of the work of 
the Shinnecock Summer School, which is under the 
same direction and management, early in Novem- 
ber, and several exhibitions of work done by pupils 
and teachers later in the season. The methods of 
the school are, for this country, uncommonly free 
from red tape, each student being treated as an 
individual, presumably having ideas of his own. 
He may begin at once drawing and painting from 
the life, without preliminary study of the antique, 
if he so chooses, and may join any of the special 
classes in illustration, in water-color painting, the 
evening costume class, the normal art class, the 
sketch class, and composition class, without exam- 
inations. The Julien scholarship enables the school 
to send a pupil to Paris each year to receive free 
tuition in the celebrated Academie Julien. The 
school offers, besides, four scholarships, two to men 
and two to women, affording the winners free 
tuition in its own classes the following season. It 
is intended to incorporate the school, and to open 
a class in decorative art, and a department of 
criticism, by means of which students residing at 
a distance can have their work criticised by corre- 
spondence, or, if they can come to New York on 
Saturdays, in their presence. 





SEEN AT THE SHOPS. 


THE stores this season seem to have outrivalled 
themselves in their display of artistic draperies. 
At Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co.’s the list is 
very extensive, running from cotton plush to velvet 
velours. One charming piece was in a bold, floral 
design in several shades of restful green. The 
tapestry in imitation of old French work is shown 
both for hangings and for furniture covers. It 
seems to be very popular this season. There were 
some very dainty curtains in fine cheese-cloth with 
silk stripes; some chintzes in quaint old patterns, 
embossed velvet, and embroidered velours. Their 
Turkish tables and their small table-covers in vel- 
vet with an elaborate design worked in gold and 
a gold fringe were remarkably effective. 

Messrs. James McCreery & Co. make a specialty 
of their Oriental furnishings—cosey corners, smok- 
ing-rooms with draped, dome-shaped ceilings, etc., 
being shown. The effects gotten with these fur- 
nishings are astonishingly beautiful. The firm have 
introduced this season also a number of excellent 
designs for the arrangement of window draperies. 


One of the most fashionable, as well as the most 
costly thing, is the French curtain of white silk 
and lace insertion, with a frill of lace at the bottom. 
The short curtain is of white silk with lace inser- 
tion at the top and a broad hem at the bottom. 
Their velvet velours hangings with a design in ap- 
plied leather and gold embroidery are very rich and 
beautiful. 

At Messrs. Stern Bros. the silk damasks in pale 
green and other light greens with garlands of flow- 
ers were very charming, as was also their cotton 
tapestry, cotton and silk hangings, and cotton and 
tinsel. Their cotton Dresden stripes and their 
silks in Oriental and Persian designs were very 
pretty. 

At Wanamaker’s there was a very elaborate dis- 
play of embroidered silk, velvet, and satin hangings. 
Their display of cushions was very attractive. 

For embroideries and jet and bead trimmings 
Messrs. E. A. Morrison & Son have a very large 
and unique display. The designs are very good, 
many of them being of conventionalized flowers. 
One of autumn leaves was particularly attractive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All manuscripts and designs sent to The Art Amateur on 
approval should be accompanied by postage sufficient to cover 
taeir return if not desired. No packages will be returned 
otherwise. 

SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

O. A. B.—It is not clear what is meant by “ the 
finishing of pictures in lamp-black or other material 
so (that) they can be reproduced for illustrating.” 
Any picture, even if in several colors, can now be 
reproduced without any special finish; and, on the 
other hand, pen and ink remains, as always, the 
means best suited for drawing for reproduction. 
The ink should be India ink, which is made from 
lamp-black. When a photographer has not the 
means, or does not know how to use the ortho- 
chromatic process in photographing a colored pic- 
ture in oils, he may do something toward correcting 
the tendency of the blues to show as white by 
glazing the whole picture with lamp-black mixed 
in oil, which can be easily washed off with turpen- 
tine after the photograph is made. But this will 
not answer for a picture painted in water-colors, 
and the orthochromatic method, by the use of 
colored-glass screens, is much better in all cases. 
It is explained in all up-to-date photographic 
manuals. 


J. E. P.—Three parts Balsam Copaiba and one of 
Oil of Cloves make a good tinting oil, with turpen- 
tine to thin the paint to the right consistency. 
Powder colors require more tinting oil than the 
colors in tubes. 

R. T. J—Yes. You can get the plain white linen 
centrepieces and doilies such as you desire from 
Messrs. William S. Kinsey & Co., 388 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, who make a specialty of these things. 


. Their stamped patterns are of excellent design, and 


they will send you silks to match the ones chosen 
if you wish. 

F. L.—Good designs for advertisements always 
fetch good prices. The design of the British and 
American flags and the pithy text of the Pears’ 
advertisement printed in our July and August 
issues, which you inquire about, was entirely the 
conception of Mr. Lyman D. Morse, who has grown 
gray doing thoroughly honest and effective adver- 
tising for his many foreign and American clients. 


R. T.—The Vitro Moist Water-Colors for china 
painting manufactured by A. Sartorius & Co., 46 
West Brozdway, New York, were brought out first 
about three years ago, when they met with a very 
flattering reception. Since then great improvements 
have been made in them and many new colors have 
been added to the list. 


Mrs. J. M—(1) Burlaps is applied in both the 
ways you mention; but if tacked, it should be to 
wood, as plaster will hardly hold. If glued, it 
should be with rather strong glue. Paste will not 
answer. The most satisfactory way, however, is 
to tack it on long stretchers, as canvas is stretched 
for painting on, and make the stretchers to fit the 
wall spaces. It is seldom glued except on rough- 
cast walls; it may be difficult to glue it to hard- 
finished plaster so that it will not come away, but 
a little experiment in a corner will show. Better 
allow in any case for overlapping. You should 
merely oil the pine wood-work, particularly if of 
Southern pine, as it will harmonize very well with 
the burlaps. This will give a warm tone, suitable 
to the exposure. A reddish brown floor-cloth and 
window-hangings, etc., would answer very well; 
and a little cool color, blues and greens, may be 
introduced in the way of cushions and ornaments. 
(2) Send to Miss M. T. Wynne, 65 East Thirteenth 
Street, New York, for the tapestry and dye colors. 
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DESIGN FOR AN EMBROIDERED CENTRE PIECE. 








ROSE DECORATION FOR A JARDINIERE, By Mary Gray. 
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NO. 1940.—CARVED WOOD BOX. (Iicevanpic E1cuTeentH Century.) IN THE SouTH KENSINGTON MusEUM, LoNDON, ENGLAND. 
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